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ONLY THE LEARNED 


Only the learned recognize the irony, 


Realize ruefully even in the agony 


That their lament is the Virgilian cry, 


That their sincerest utterance is quotation, 
That their heart’s blood follows an 
ancient course 


Cut deeply enough to accommodate all floods. 


CLARICE SHORT 





IS IT TRUE? — 
THE NOVELIST AND HIS MATERIALS* 


VIRGINIA SORENSEN 


URING THE WORKSHOPS at the Writers Conference this week, as at 

various other conferences during the past few years, I have been 
struck by a new feeling among young writers. Most of them are certain 
that regionalism as an important part of American writing — as well as 
of world literature — is quite dead. 

My own experience as author and as citizen has confirmed this feel- 
ing for me. The fact is that mere quaintness and color are no longer 
of much importance in the kind of world we now live in. Given our 
particular and rather isolated background as Mormon writers and Utah 
citizens, it presupposes a change in our work and in our attitude toward 
it. 

When I ask the question “Is it true?” I do not mean “true” in the 
superficial sense, that characters and scenes are drawn from people the 
novelist really knows or happenings he has really experienced. Neither 
do I mean it in the historical sense, that all the facts and dates should 
be accurate. Nor do I mean it in the pure philosophical sense — and 
I say this hastily, being no philosopher and having been alarmed by one 
of your philosophy professors last night when he said to me, “I hear 
you are going to tell us about Truth.” What I do mean is difficult to 
describe, for it is a compound of all these and yet more as well; it is an 
inverted way of saying that what I would demand of a novelist today 
is an honest report of what is “truth to him” in this world in this time. 
For a good novel is one person’s honest report upon life, whether he 
describes life in the past or in the present. 

Some time ago an elderly lady who is very dear to me was speaking 
of her memories — memories of Denmark, memories of the great jour- 
ney over sea and land which is familiar to all of us in story after story, 
memories of her long life in Utah. She sat on the porch of her house 
and looked over the town where she had lived most of her life. Every- 
body she had known seemed present as she talked, though I knew very 
well how many of them were dead, and the events she had lived through 
were still very much a part of her living. When she finished speaking 
and evening came down from the hills and covered the valley over, 
she said, ‘Sometimes it is as if they were all here and then I come awake 
and they’re all gone again. It’s as if an earthquake came and swallowed 
them whole.” 





* Lecture delivered June 26, 1953, at the University of Utah Writers’ Conference. 
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It is as if they were all here. This is the feeling of Utah that I carry 
helplessly with me, also, though I have lived much less of its history 
than has this wonderful old woman. I too have a deep consciousness 
about the so-immediate and yet so-remote past of town after town, val- 
ley after valley. Our history here and our legends are so close to us 
that it is all but impossible to separate ourselves from them. Yet this 
very closeness — which is intensely personal and has a kind of tender- 
ness about it — often prevents us from seeing it in its reality. 

I am beginning to find new and young writers who are — and for- 
tunately, I am sure — losing that stifling sense of necessary participa- 
tion, of involvement, that made my generation and the ones immediately 
before it incapable of honest looking or of disinterested appraisal. Much 
of the work of the years just past, especially fiction, has had this over- 
tenderness on one hand, or has been overembittered on the other, much 
as the Mormon-Gentile feeling was for so many years. It seemed for a 
long time necessary to take sides. Human beings and their humanness 
seemed smothered in attitudes and diminished by them. Mormon writ- 
ing tended to be as “peculiar” as the Mormons themselves — the people 
in the books could not possibly be lifted up and set down anywhere else 
in the world and seem to remain simply human beings. 

If regionalism has ceased to be important, then what is our dilemma 
as writers who find it essential, as all writers must, to create out of our 
own background and experience? The answer to it, I believe, is that we 
manage somehow to expand these into the necessary importance by 
finding their place and meaning in the world at large —I mean that 
we discover their wider truth. As a writer and as a person, I can hon- 
estly say that I am not particularly interested in Mormons. Not par- 
ticularly. It is by a series of accidents of birth that I must fill out the 
blank of myself with such words as “white” and “female” and “Ameri- 
can” and “Mormon.” Each of these has its own complex of meanings 
by now, and its own perpetuity, no matter how much I might choose 
to alter my climate and my clothes and my beliefs and my loyalties. The 
more passionately I might rebel against any one of them, the more 
deeply it would, in actuality, be affecting me. It seems to me that most 
mere rebellion is a young thing, apt to be exhausting and unproductive. 
When it can at last be calmed down into analysis and understanding, 
art becomes possible. I don’t mean that the passion should be discarded, 
only that it must at last be disciplined to become useful. 

The most fascinating questions and discoveries begin with the first 
day of our lives: Who am I? Where am I? From what place must I 
look out at the world? What is my own truth? 
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A few days ago I met for the first time two young daughters of an 
old friend. My friend introduced them proudly, saying there was also 
a young son at home. The older girl said suddenly, “I’m five and I’m 
the oldest!” Her sister said promptly, “I’m three and I’m the youngest!” 
And the older one cried, ‘““You’re not! Brother’s the youngest!”’ A lost 
and deeply troubled expression came over the face of the one who had 
been removed from any place at all; she was asking herself, Who then 
am I? Out of experience, happily, I was able to intervene and say, 
“You’re the way I was — you’re in the middle.” 

This little incident, the expression of the child’s face, seemed familiar 
and significant to me. Especially since the middle place itself is sym- 
bolic, for over the years, coming to know more and more places and 
people, I have found orthodoxy increasingly impossible. Its true and 
deeper meaning is in the revelation of the child’s struggle for identity, 
for individuality, for a place and an importance. This is the great hu- 
man struggle with which writers are endlessly concerned. Once we 
have recognized its universal presence we may move in any crowd of 
strange or familiar faces but never again be unaware of the struggle — 
and of the importance — of each individual. It seems to me that the 
real dilemma of the novelist in our time and place — if he is to have 
any value in the world at all — is to somehow balance the importance 
of the individual (his respected and ancient concern) with the impor- 
tance of the great events that wash people into vast groups and crowds, 
into anonymous armies. If you have ever wondered why so many artists 
and writers are “in the middle’ — incapable of severe orthodoxies — 
it is partly this deep interest in how and why people are individual 
and different rather than in how they are alike. It is what Willa Cather 
called “the gift of sympathy,” and it is not all tenderness. It can have 
a very strong part of what has been called “the good anger” of artists, 
that anger which produces endless variations in poetry, novel, drama, 
upon the theme of forced conformity and the smothering of individu- 
ality. 

As an author pigeonholed from the beginning as “a Mormon writer,” 
there may be some interest and value to be had from speaking of my 
own experience, of my own effort to put the experience possible to me 
and the background I had inherited into a setting as widely human as 
I could manage. Very quickly I found myself dissatisfied with the 
notion of mere “storytelling.” I actually preferred history. There must, 
it seemed to me, even in an “historical novel” be more than quaint 
adventures and peculiar people. Yet for a long time I was beset by 
these. I was, as a matter of fact, chasing down facts about a very fa- 
mous Mormon when I fell upon a people and an adventure that put 
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him entirely out of mind and infected me with the fatal fascination of 
The Indian. 

Most of you have heard about Samuel Brannan, that New England 
Mormon leader who took a load of Saints around the Horn in the 
ship Brooklyn while Brigham Young led the great land parties over the 
plains. It happened that Sam became very famous on his own account, 
becoming California’s first gold-rush millionaire, San Francisco’s first 
publisher, and one of the first smooth dealers in California real estate. 
I have forgotten what spark kindled my interest in the story of Brannan 
aside from its romance and singularity — perhaps these were enough 
at first. But in the course of finding out what happened to him during 
the last years of his life, most of them spent in Sonora, Mexico, I em- 
barked upon the adventure which eventually became a novel about 
Indians called The Proper Gods. Perhaps you can imagine the conster- 
nation of editor and publisher when a project about a California gold- 
rush millionaire (a “popular” prospect) became instead a quite anthro- 
pological study-in-fiction of a tribe of Indians. And not “Mormonee” 
Indians, or even American Indians, but Mexican Indians. 

Nevertheless, those studies were among the happiest of my life, and 
there are various values I derived from them which I would like to share 
with you. They have had a bearing on everything I have done since, 
even upon the “Mormon” writing. 

First of all, my experience with strangers ended forever any fear or 
distrust I may have had for them. The very night I arrived in Guay- 
mas, Sonora, Mexico, a symbolic incident occurred which I will always 
remember. It happened that just before I left my home in Denver, 
there was a shower of meteors some of you may remember. My hus- 
band and children and I lay on the grass in front of our house and 
watched them fall. One to value signs and symbols, I treasured this 
beautiful experience for a splendid farewell. As it happened, I was in 
Hermosillo, the capital of Sonora, for a time before going on to Guay- 
mas, where I arrived in the middle of the night. Some friends in Her- 
mosillo had warned me about my arrival, for the train went only to a 
junction, called Empalme, some seven miles from the town. I was not 
to take a taxi unless other passengers were bound for the same hotel, 
for all Mexican drivers of taxis were dangerous brigands with bristling 
mustaches, practiced in various methods of robbery. Naturally I didn’t 
take this rather romantic warning much to heart — until I actually 
found myself moving through the darkest dark I ever remember, lone 
passenger in a rickety taxicab, its lights revealing brief glimpses of roll- 
ing sea and wierd cactus and volcanic mountains. I can’t vouch for the 
truth of the saying that the coast of Sonora is “the only land where 
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cactus marches down to the sea,”’ but certainly it is a strange land, and 
the night and the silence of my driver and his — sure enough — bris- 
tling mustache and thick black hair, made me wonder whether my new 
friends had been right. I hadn’t realized that the town was so far from 
the junction or that the hotel where I was staying was miles farther on, 
on the shore of the Gulf. When the town appeared and disappeared 
and still we went on and on, I was certain that I was kidnapped. But 
then the driver turned his head and asked me a question which I will 
never forget. He spoke in careful English in a beautiful voice: “Tell 
me, Sefiorita, where you came from, did the stars rain?” 

We were soon friends. I was able to tell him how it was to see the 
rain of stars where the land is a mile high, and he was able to tell me 
how it was to see them rain into the sea. I have never again been really 
afraid of any stranger. 

On this same journey, later, in the Yaqui villages, I had the privilege 
of going to the Day of the Dead Fiestas with a Yaqui family, mother, 
father, daughter and two sons, and a grandmother. With these people 
I found a much more important commonness beneath the uncommon- 
ness. I was several languages away from the Yaqui mother, who did not 
even know much Spanish, yet through our interpreter, a missionary, 
she and I understood each other very well before we parted. When I 
informed her that I too had a son, she shook her head and smiled and 
sighed and said, “It is good to have sons, but it is also very sad, for 
they grow up and become soldiers and are taken away.” 

I could tell many stories about the ways in which, with these stran- 
gers, I became aware of sympathies and values which were truly uni- 
versal. Even their history, when I studied it carefully afterward, had 
its similarity to our own. Later, writing about the Yaquis while living 
in the southern United States, I kept being struck by a similar phenom- 
enon there, which may seem odd enough at the outset. It is the sense 
of recentness about history, a feeling of dedication to a private glory 
that nobody feels easy to let down or to cease to glorify over and over. 
Joseph Smith, or Robert E. Lee, or the great Yaqui hero, Cajeme — how 
different and yet how much alike they are! Cajeme died for his belief 
in the right of his people to believe as they would and to have a land 
of their own. In danger because of an extermination order by the dic- 
tator Diaz when they refused to share their Sacred Villages, the Yaquis 
were scattered from Yucatan high into Arizona for more than a genera- 
tion. Those who remained in hiding in the Sonora mountains earned 
for their people the name of the “fiercest Mexican Indians,” and they 
still claim to be the only unconquered tribe in the Americas. What 
seemed significant to me was the persistence of their culture in the face 
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of annihilating difficulties. Martyrdom has only enforced belief and 
underlined it. Scattered, the people still maintained their identity and 
stubbornly — even when in absolute secrecy — carried on their partic- 
ular and beloved and, to them, necessary ways of life. I found a uni- 
versal meaning in this complete story of a proud people dispossessed; it 
seems to me that the impossibility of “conquering” them in any real 
sense is an excellent study today. Land may be taken, but does that 
mean the people themselves are taken? Hearing of a father shot in his 
fields in Sonora, is it strange that I recalled a story of a grandfather 
beaten in his fields in Illinois?’ We too have been made stubborn and 
strong by our memories. I remember my first shock at the echo in the 
words and the idea when a Yaqui said to me, proudly, “We are a 
peculiar people.” 

I agree with the English critic Pritchett when he says that it is not 
new sights that are important in writing, but new seeing. It was not the 
strangeness, not the exotic quality of the Yaquis that forced me to write 
their story; it was their similarity to my own people, their humanness, 
the fact that asking questions of these strangers taught me what ques- 
tions to ask myself, what questions to ask of life. Plunging into Yaqui 
study for the next few years, which included an excursion into cultural 
anthropology which I suspect will last the rest of my life, I became 
completely convinced of Ruth Benedict’s wisdom when she said, in 
Patterns of Culture, “We may find hope and new ground for tolerance 
in co-existing and equally valid patterns of life which different men and 
women make in different places.” 

It is the equally valid that is good to remember. Tracing back, I am 
sure [ can put my finger on the day, the very moment — and this was 
years before I became interested in Yaquis — when my own habitual 
smugness appeared suddenly before me and gave me a profound shock. 
I had just heard Margaret Mead describe a number of different cultures. 
She had been talking about family life in many places, among many 
peoples, and I was naturally interested when she spoke of various tribes 
who got along very well indeed with polygamy, with polyandry, with 
patriarchy or matriarchy. At the end of her lecture there was a ques- 
tion period and a woman stood up and asked; “But, Dr. Mead, you 
can’t mean they’re as moral as we are?’ Having hoped to make her 
point, the lecturer literally threw up her hands. 

Lately, I have become deeply interested in the great Personality 
Studies which have been conducted in this country by the Indian 
Service and others, and would like to recommend them to you. Rosa- 
mond Spicer, one of the two Yaqui specialists with whom I lived in the 
Sonora villages, did the Papago study, and Dr. Laura Thompson the 
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most revealing of those done so far, the Hopi Study, Culture in Crisis. 
Dr. Thompson has made the point better than I have seen it made any- 
where else — the Hopi problem is very like the problem of all the rest 
of us today, how to remain ourselves and yet belong to the tribe-stream, 
the world-stream, the life-stream. I like the words she quotes from one 
old Hopi chief: “May the good that is Hopi and the good that is white 
eventually be entwined like the strands of a lariat.” If this grave tol- 
erance had existed as the basis of our relationship with Indian tribes 
from the beginning, how different our whole history might have been! 

The desperate problem of personality maladjustment among the 
Indians of altered villages on the great Mesa, compared with the health 
of those people in villages yet unchanged, is relevant to what I wanted 
most to say to you. Free creation (and one must emphasize “‘free”’) is 
of immense importance in life, even in maintaining health itself. In 
villages like old Oraibi in Hopiland, there used to be a year-round 
cycle of dramas, the great Myth of Creation, in which everybody had a 
part, a role to play. Dr. Thompson asks us to imagine what the loss of 
this meaningful creation has meant to the people. If we can imagine, 
she says, how it would be if every crossroads village in the United 
States produced yearly four Wagnerian operas, the Heroic Symphony, 
a half-dozen miracle plays and Greek tragedies — and then abandoned 
them — what a desperate emptiness there would be in the lives of the 
people! The men and boys of Oraibi, having lost their great creative- 
esthetic roles, show an almost universal personality disturbance, and 
Dr. Thompson concludes, “Like the typical white American, they now 
have nothing more significant to do than earn their living.” 

The Personality Studies — a great cooperative effort of anthropolo- 
gists, doctors, psychologists, teachers, social scientists, and others — 
have revealed something significant far past the reservations: men live 
deeply and healthfully and well only when their lives have meaning, 
when their feelings and attitudes and daily activities and sense of values 
make a web of significance they can live by. 

For writers, then, what is the lesson? The necessity for creating freely, 
certainly, but something more, the responsibility of preserving some web 
of significance that men can live by. And this too is only a part — for 
it demands not only freedom within a tradition, but an ever-widening 
tolerance for the traditional values of others. 

Like the poet and his battle with the machine — about which Mr. 
Stephen Spender spoke here a week ago — storytellers are thrust help- 
lessly into a time of science and analysis. We are beset by psychology, 
which has leaped in to demand of novelists more complexly human 
characters. We are involved with anthropology even when we write 
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of our own country and people, for its disciplines are necessary, its 
questions are needed to set our characters into proper cultural settings. 
We are even forced to consider mathematics, it seems, since the idea 
of “cultural relativity” became current. This is actually the idea | have 
been speaking about already, only put into more impressive terms. An 
example I recall from my reading about this latest application of Ein- 
stein is concerned with hats. A Christian man must remove his hat 
in a place of worship while a Jewish man must keep his on his head. 
The comforting “absolute” under this relativity of hat-customs is the 
necessity in either case for a fitting worship. 

In addition to all these considerations, the writer today must find 
order and relevance from a constantly enlarging maze of social and 
historical facts to do with any subject whatever. These can be very 
tricky when they hit the materials, often leading a novelist from the 
essential task with characters and situations into outright analysis of 
these, which is completely foreign to his art. It seems to me that writing 
can never have been so hard before, simply because we are so beset 
with materials and significance. Until all the new ways of looking and 
thinking and realizing are accepted and understood, we will continue 
to feel obliged to explain them, there will be an overabundance of 
novels which consist of actual analyses, or of dream-sequences, or of 
attempts to represent life today by ancient mythical patterns, which 
attempts, at least to me, seem never to quite come off. 

Naturally enough, most writers escape the whole problem by escape 
into a spurious kind of simplicity, hero and adventure stuff, which 
makes the most money anyhow, as they will quickly tell you. Instead of 
endlessly winding through complex motivations and characters, they 
can simply throw the lightning down. Or atom bombs, a handy crea- 
tion which is getting to be all too nonfictional, to wipe out anybody or 
anything that gets out of hand. 

I have come the long way around (which way of course most novel- 
ists prefer) to what I had in mind about the extent and the complexity 
of our own materials, here and now, in Utah and out of Utah. At the 
center of the problem, for each of us, is the complex core of his own 
particular truth. Either about our people or ourselves, we find it very 
difficult, I think, to stand at a distance and ask the really relevant 
questions. Those of you who become writers and have the misfortune 
to be labeled a particular kind of novelist, will have the problem of 
eventually escaping it. Whenever you write about a “peculiar people” 
you will find yourself under the necessity of holding up the action of 
your stories, in a way most frowned-upon by the technicians, while you 
explain how your characters feel about heaven and hell, and why; how 
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they are married and to how many different people and how this hap- 
pened to happen; how they feel about food and drink; how many of 
their relationships are complicated, or sometimes enhanced, by the 
notion that they go on and on forever. Besides this, you will have to 
accommodate yourself to historical changes. Certainly, for example, it 
is true that jealousy has a different quality when it is directed at legiti- 
mate and not at illegitimate rival-lovers. This is one problem, at least, 
which is really peculiar to our own people, yet it adds many new pos- 
sibilities to the customary simple triangular love stories that everybody 
else has to tell over and over: we have hexagons! 

In spite of difficulties that increase rather than otherwise, I feel sure 
that Mormon writers, for a long time to come, will go on writing about 
history and historical figures here in our own Deseret. The materials 
at hand, factual and human, are actually almost untouched. Constantly 
wider and deeper interpretations are needed and will surely come. | 
hope that Utah authors are not going to find any serious discourage- 
ment in the truth that they themselves, as well as their characters and 
situations, are bound to be analyzed. It is a new and popular indoor 
sport, and not only among psychiatrists, to analyze, from his produc- 
tions, an author’s motives, principles, prejudices, beliefs and notions 
about the world and heaven too. This is an uneasy thing, of course — 
we had hoped that fiction somehow protected us from discovery, as the 
familiar disclaimers on the first page were supposed to protect us from 
libel suits. But now it seems that we ourselves, in our very selectivity, 
even in our most complex character-creations who are utterly unlike 
ourselves, betray somewhat who and what we are. If we have a truth, 
it will be there in our work; if we have not a truth, the work will have 
no value. I have always felt that a novel is seldom an explanation, but 
rather an exploration. Joyce Carey, the British novelist, has described 
a novel as “‘a seeking and a setting forth.” It is rather astonishing to 
find, also, that our seeking finds us out. 

Yet you cannot be satisfied with less than your own truth, as deeply, 
as widely, as complexly and thoroughly as you can find it out. Your 
own widening humanness will become your insight. As the Southern 
writer Eudora Welty has said so beautifully, “Our technique is our 
sensitivity.” I would like to add that honesty, which alone can become 
your own peculiar contribution, will become your style. Your style is 
your own truth. 

Perhaps because I was, like most of you, reared upon Command- 
ments and Articles of Faith, I am rather a Victorian about wise sayings. 
I have collected some about writing with which I like to end lectures to 
writers, perhaps to give my own attitudes an appearance of authority. 
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Some of these sayings are technical and some are philosophical. The 
ones I would like to quote might have been said yesterday or even today, 
perhaps at some Great-Granddaddy of All Writers Conferences. They 
come from Thomas Mann’s essay on “Goethe As a Man of Letters.” 
As a young man Goethe wrote, “How priceless it is when a human 
brain can reproduce what is mirrored in it! What, after all, is the begin- 
ning and the end of writing, this reproduction of the outer world by the 
inner, this seizing upon everything, combining, re-creating, kneading, 
remoulding after its own form and in its own way? — this, God be 
praised, is and remains a perennial mystery. . . .” And he wrote then 
a kind of challenge to his people, who are much like us in their addic- 
tion to — or perhaps in their affliction by — history: 


“Things that are dead let us shake off, 
And love the living ones!” 


LENIN UNDER GLASS 


This Protean comrade, 
Seized by Time with no slight hand, 
Fought well: martyr, relic — 


Nor suckled there 
Transformations strange to the dialectic. 


No tendrils ran along that powdered heart, 

The soft communal mouths of the intimate earth; 
His was material triumph 

In glass and stone and flinty petrifaction. 


And yet one thought, 

Seeing the flesh sagged close on the marble slab, 
“How sad for him 

Never to share the earth with mortal men, 

Where murmurs seep and pulse the silent dust 
Into legend bright with life and hushed with awe.” 


JaAcK ADAMSON 

















FAULKNER’S LEGEND OF THE OLD SOUTH 
WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


O00 MANY OF FAULKNER’S CRITICS talk vaguely about the virtues of 
T the Old Order, the legend of the antebellum South. They see him 
glorifying a Past that was lived in gloriously by members of the planter- 
aristocracy, whose way of life managed to bathe even the nonslave- 
holding classes in virtue. And they see him opposing Modernism, 
amoral, self-interested, sensation-seeking, to this past. Sometimes the 
honorific word is Tradition, which connotes honor, integrity, and no- 
blesse oblige. George Marion O’Donnell, who in large part established 
this view of Faulkner’s fictional world, says the Sartorises (based on 
Faulkner’s own family history) represent this glorious past, and that 
they were defeated by Snopesism, representing a materialistic modern- 
ism. This thesis has a certain plausibility and a degree of relevancy. 
It is, however, only partially true, and it invites serious misunderstand- 
ing of Faulkner if it is employed as a formula to explain the ideas behind 
the entire canon of his work. 

For one thing, Faulkner did not begin his career with a schematized 
notion of Southern history. There is the evidence of his novels that 
his views are not all of a piece, that they changed and developed from 
book to book. However, there is, I think, a center in Faulkner that is 
constant, a center that deals with man as a spiritual being capable of 
dignity, selflessness, endurance, love and honor. Faulkner seems not to 
be an orthodox Christian, but the virtues he speaks for are traditional 
Christian virtues. Not even in the early novels, like Sartoris, does he 
attribute these virtues solely to the planter-aristocracy class. In The 
Sound and the Fury these and almost any other virtues are conspicu- 
ously absent from the Compsons, descendants of this class. They are 
not absent from the dirt-farmer class, either in the relatively early story 
As I Lay Dying or the relatively late The Hamlet. Snopesism, opportun- 
ism that is uninhibited by any moral considerations, transcends class, 
and although more common to the modern world than to the past is 
not absent from the past. 

It is true that the early Faulkner, like many members of his own 
generation, glorified the antebellum South, seeing in it a sense of per- 
sonal dignity, a capacity for bravery, and a valuable preoccupation with 
honor. With the defeat of the South, he seems to be saying in Sartoris, 
these virtues began to disappear, and they are held to only by those who 
continue to assert the values in the Old Order. A viciously amoral 
world, which is dramatized with a simultaneously satiric intensity and 
abandon in Sanctuary, has replaced it. As one of Faulkner’s friends, 
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Professor Arthur Palmer Hudson, put it, the defeat of the South had 
the ironic effect of apotheosizing and enshrining the cause of the 
planter-aristocrats for two or three generations. But Faulkner did not 
continue to glorify the cause of this class. He has not written a novel 
demonstrating that the South’s cause was a rich man’s cause, as Mr. 
Hudson says it was, but he has written over and over again, as in 
Absalom, Absalom! and Go Down Moses, that slavery was the South’s 
crime, and its terrible consequences are hers to expiate. Light in August 
and Intruder in the Dust, each in its own way, show how obsessively 
he has been concerned with these consequences. And in The Unvan- 
quished, as chapter succeeds chapter, we seem to watch Faulkner edu- 
cating himself about the virtues handed on as a legacy from the planter- 
aristocrats: bravery becomes headlong gallantry and heroics, and honor 
becomes not personal dignity but the right, in unnecessary duels, to 
indulge one’s self in the lust for murder. 

The entire Faulkner canon, or a large part of it rather, might be 
examined in the light of these preliminary observations. Here we 
may restrict ourselves to two novels, Absalom, Absalom!, which deals 
with white inability to accept the Negro and the terrifying consequences 
of this inability; and The Unvanquished, in which Faulkner begins or 
seems to begin with an uncritical acceptance of the virtues in the Old 
Order but ends with a quite different view. 


Absalom, Absalom! 


Quentin Compson, a young man at Harvard in 1909, imagines, talks 
out and pieces together the life of Thomas Sutpen, whose story repre- 
sents for him the essence of the history of the South. For Quentin the 
life of Sutpen is a part of the mythos in which he himself still lives. 
“You can’t understand it. You would have to be born there,” Quentin 
tells his roommate Shreve McCannon. Yet he does try to explain it, 
to tell the story of Thomas Sutpen as the story of the South. He tells 
about the young mountain boy who was turned from the front door of 
a great plantation house by a liveried Negro, how, chagrined and hurt, 
the boy dreams of owning such a house himself, with slaves and land 
and wealth, how as a young man he had appeared in Jefferson with 
twenty wild slaves and an architect to build a plantation house on the 
property, one hundred square miles, bought from the Chickasaws, and 
how, a generation and many violent events later, Sutpen was killed, his 
“design,” as he called it, come to nothing. In his late years, Sutpen asks 
Quentin’s grandfather: ““Where did I make the mistake . . . what did I 
do or misdo . . . whom or what injure by it to the extent this would 
indicate? I had a design. To accomplish it I should require money, a 
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house, a plantation, slaves, a family — incidentally of course, a wife. 
I set out to acquire these asking no favor of any man.” Quentin at- 
tempts to understand Sutpen’s life, the life which seems to him the 
legend of his own region’s past. 

Absalom, Absalom!, in part a story of miscegenation, is Southern. 
But the ultimate point of the story is suggested by the title. Thomas 
Sutpen' as a young man trying to make his fortune in the West Indies 
puts away his first wife and their son Charles because he discovers she 
has Negro blood. By a second marriage back in Mississippi where he 
has attempted to establish a great plantation (‘‘Sutpen’s Hundred’’) 
he has two children, Henry and Judith. Through the strategem of the 
first wife, Charles, his relationship still secret, enters into the lives of 
his half brother and half sister, becoming a close friend of Henry and 
the fiance of Judith. Charles uses the engagement as a means of reach- 
ing his father, and he would be satisfied to leave Sutpen’s Hundred 
forever if Thomas Sutpen would acknowledge him, give some sign of 
affection or sympathy. But Sutpen refuses, and Charles, who then 
insists on marrying Judith, is killed by Henry. Many lives, black and 
white, are destroyed by Sutpen’s inability to acknowledge Charles, to 
break through the terrible taboo that separates black from white. The 
tragedy is Southern, but it is more than that — it is the tragedy of the 
son whose father refuses him his proper and needed recognition and 
acceptance. In our modern idiom, it is called the search for a father. 

Every reader of Absalom, Absalom! is stirred by the last lines of the 
novel, a conversation of Quentin and Shreve McCannon over the in- 
tensity of Quentin’s terribly troubled denial that he hates the South. 
Shreve, at the very end of the Sutpen story, says 


“T want you to tell me just one thing more. Why do you hate the South?” 


“IT don’t hate it” Quentin said quickly, at once, immediately: “I don’t hate 
it,” he said. I don’t hate it he thought, panting in the cold air, the iron New 
England dark; I don’t. I don’t! I don’t hate it! I don’t hate it! 


Quentin Compson’s reply certainly is not defensive in the usual manner 
of being loyal to one’s home. Fascination and loathing and love and 
respect are inextricably intermingled. Quentin, brooding, driven, ob- 
sessed and torn by his affections and honor, belongs to the land cursed 
by slavery, to the lives and conflicts and to the social order in which the 
curse is seen working out its expiation. 





*Ward Miner in The World of William Faulkner suggests that Sutpen’s career is based in 
rough outline on the life of Alexander H. Pegues, a man who rose from poverty to affluence in 
Oxford before the Civil War. 
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Thomas Sutpen has been dead forty years by the time Quentin tells 
his story. But he knows it is his own story as well as Sutpen’s: 


It was a day of listening too — the listening, the hearing in 1909 mostly about 
that which he already knew, since he had been born in and still breathed the 
same air in which the church bells had rung on that Sunday morning in 1833 
and, on Sundays, heard even one of the original three bells in the same steeple 
where descendants of the same pigeons strutted and crooned or wheeled in short 
courses resembling soft fluid paint-smears on the soft summer sky. 


Quentin’s grandfather knew Sutpen well, so that Quentin had grown 
up knowing the Sutpen story. Because he was a Compson, Rosa Cold- 
field — to whom Sutpen crudely proposed marriage after the death 
of his wife Ellen, Rosa’s sister — asks him to accompany her to the old 
ramshackle house. There they find Henry Sutpen, returned home to 
die. Sometime later, when Rosa comes back to take Henry to a hospital, 
he witnesses the burning of the house, set afire by Clytie Sutpen, 
Thomas Sutpen’s daughter by a Negro slave. Quentin witnesses the 
last of the deaths of the last of the Sutpens, except for Jim Bon, the 
idiot grandson of Charles Bon and his octaroon mistress or wife. As 
with the Compson family, an idiot is left as a gibbering commentary on 
the disintegration of an older order. 

Quentin explains to Shreve how Thomas Sutpen, the former moun- 
tain boy, tried by sheer force of will to complete his design: struggling 
violently to build a position and estate to pass on to his family; fighting 
through four years of war and returning to Jefferson to find his wife 
dead, his son a fugitive, his property about to be seized for debts; how 
he hoped, as a man in his sixties, to found another family line on the 
body of Milly Jones, granddaughter of Wash Jones, his obsequious 
admirer, only to beget a daughter, then, in despair, provoked Jones 
into killing him. 

The most puzzling part of Absalom, Absalom!, reminiscent of Quen- 
tin’s preoccupation in The Sound and the Fury,? is Henry Sutpen’s 
willingness to condone incest, his willingness to have Charles marry 
Judith — to have all of them, Thomas, Judith, Charles and himself cast 
eternally into hell: 

It isn’t yours nor his nor the Pope’s hell [Henry says, addressing Charles] that 


we are going to: it’s my mother’s and her mother’s and father’s and their 
mother’s and father’s hell, and it isn’t you who are going there, but we, the 





* The perverse motives that drove Quentin to an early suicide (“waiting first to complete 
the current academic year and so get the full value of his paid-in-advance tuition”) at Harvard 
in June, 1910, are evident in Faulkner’s notes on him in the genealogy of the Compsons, 1699- 
1945, furnished for the Portable: “... who loved not the idea of incest which he would not 
commit, but some presbyterian concept of its eternal punishment: he, not God, could by that 
means cast himself and his sister both into hell, where he could guard her forevermore amid 
the eternal fires.” 
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three — no: four of us. And so at least we will all be together where we belong, 
since even if only he went there we would still have to be there too since the 
three of us are just illusions that he begot, and your illusions are a part of you 
like your bones and flesh and memory. And we will all be together in torment 
and so we will not need to remember love and fornication, and maybe in torment 
you cannont remember why you are there. And if we cannot remember all this, 
it can’t be much torment. 


At this point, Henry knows Charles is his elder brother — he does not 
know that he is partly Negro. Shortly after this, in the narrative, Henry 
talks with his father, Colonel Sutpen, telling him he is quite reconciled, 
even willing to have Charles marry Judith. The war is lost. Soon they 
will be home. God had quit their cause. He says to his father: “When 
you dont have God and honor and pride, nothing matters except that 
there is the old mindless meat that dont even care if it was defeat or - 
victory, that wont even die, that will be out in the woods and fields, 
grubbing up roots and weeds. — Yes. I have decided, Brother or not, 
I have decided. I will. I will.” 

The reader infers that this desire for incest must be an acceptance of 
defeat and, to use Faulkner’s word, of doom. The people who have 
lived to themselves, who have set themselves up as a superior race, apart 
from the race over whom they have fought a civil war, have already 
committed spiritual incest. 

Thomas Sutpen then tells Henry that Charles has Negro blood. 
Hitherto Henry has had no hint of it. He leaves his father and rejoins 
Charles, who can tell from his face and his manner what has tran- 
spired. Charles says to Henry: 


— So it’s the miscegenation, not the incest, which you cant bear. 
Henry doesn’t answer. 


— And he sent me no word? He did not ask you to send me to him? That was 
all he had to do, now, today. . . . He didn’t need to tell you I am a nigger to 
stop me. He could have stopped me without that, Henry. 


When Charles insists that he will go through with this marriage, Henry 
insists that he cannot, that he will kill him to prevent it. Charles offers 
him a pistol, saying he should kill him now, or he will have to do it 
later. Henry takes the pistol but is unable to fire it. “You are my 
brother,” he says, and throws it down. He breaks through a part of 
the taboo, acknowledging his brother. But he refuses to allow the mar- 
riage and at the gate of Sutpen’s house he does shoot Charles, and 
Wash Jones appears in town to say to Rosa Coldfield: “Henry has done 
shot that durn French feller. Kilt him dead as a beef.” 

Clearly, it is the taboo that black shall not marry white that kills 
Charles Bon. Clearly, too, Henry is not merely an individual, just as 
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the possible incest was not merely a case of incest: Henry is Southern 
white ifiability to accept the Negro as human equal. It is significant 
that these exchanges — the explanation of the Sutpen story — come 
very near the end of Absalom, Absalom! 

On the final page of the novel one hears the voice of the ironic 
Shreve, who has helped Quentin understand the more than haunting 
story, say that in the end the Bons got rid of the Sutpens, that all but 
one of the warring families is dead — Jim the idiot: “You still hear 
him at night sometimes. Don’t you?” “Yes,” Quentin said. Shreve then 
says that the future will be with the Negro: 

I think that in time the Jim Bonds [Bon has become Bond for the townspeople] 
are going to conquer the western hemisphere. Of course it won’t quite be in our, 
time and of course as they spread toward the poles they will bleach out again 
like rabbits and the birds do, so they won’t show up against the snow. But it 


will still be Jim Bond; and so in a few thousand years, I who regard you will 
also have sprung from the loins of African kings. 


The narrative structure of Absalom, Absalom!, which caused many 
reviewers a great deal of dissatisfaction and gave a few excuse for witty 
dismissal of the novel,* is involved in its meaning. The essentials of the 
plot, the outline of the action, are given in the opening pages. But it is 
Quentin’s story rather than the story of Thomas Sutpen, who dies not 


understanding the meaning of the life that had been his. Quentin, with 
the aid of his father, Rosa Coldfield, and even Shreve McCannon, re- 
creates the separate scenes, studies them, probes their significance. He 
sees the lives that Sutpen, in his terrible innocence, had destroyed — he 
sees Sutpen as a prototype of the southern white, not merely the slave 
owner, who sets his humanity above other humanity. 

Faulkner tells the story, as he has told others, by moving backwards 
and forward in time, from character to character, from scene to scene 
— until the reader is bewilderingly involved in an action he compre- 
hends only in part. But what he does understand he has almost as a 
participant. And when the last sentence is read, and he can draw back 
for a look at the highly complex structure, he sees how intensely mean- 
ingful a given episode or scene, at first only vaguely comprehensible, has 
become in retrospect. The reader feels he has earned his understanding. 

Absalom, Absalom! is sometimes called a Gothic novel — and it is, 
if one is free to use Gothic for a tale that is heavy with historical mean- 
ings. The mysteries, violence and horror are present in abundance: the 
slaves following the bridal party carrying aloft the burning pine knots, 





* Clifton Fadiman, for example, discussed it as “Anti-Narrative, a set of complex devices 
used to keep the story from being told . . . as if a child were to go to work on it with a pair 
of shears.” New Yorker, October 31, 1936. 
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the hunting of the fleeing architect with the dogs through the swamps, 
father and son and brother and brother talking in shadows on dim 
battlefields, brother shooting brother at the gate of the plantation, the 
decapitation of the chief protagonist, the “demon,” with a scythe, the 
ruin of a once wealthy land, the roaring in flames of the great house, 
the slack-jawed idiot seeming to hover half disembodied in the night. . . . 
But the fictional horrors are there to dramatize in a terrible luminosity, 
with thunder, lightning and alarums, a horror that not even the day- 
light of the year 1909, as far from Jefferson as Harvard College, has 
served to extinguish. 

It was for Absalom, Absalom! that Faulkner first furnished his now 
famous map of Yoknapatawpha Co., Mississippi, William Faulkner, 
Sole Owner & Proprietor. On the map one sees the fishing camp where 
Wash Jones killed Sutpen, Sutpen’s plantation, Miss Rosa Coldfield’s 
house on the road out from Jefferson, and so on. On the map too are 
appropriate markings for the Compsons, as the designation of the 
pasture sold so Quentin could go to Harvard. Studying the map, after 
reading Absalom, Absalom! one may feel the rightness of Harvey 
Breit’s observation that of all Faulkner’s novels this seems the most 
personal, to have less the air of make-believe. An older South and 
the South of Faulkner’s young manhood are in it, the two parts of his- 
tory fused and merged into an intensely dramatic vision of the South. 

Faulkner’s next book, The Unvanquished, in some ways the strangest 
volume he has published, is composed of several short stories about 
the Civil War in Yoknapatawpha which had appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post, one which had appeared in Scribner’s Magazine, and 
a closing story, “Odor of Verbena,” which had not had magazine 
publication. 

The volume is strange in that it is composed on the one side of slick 
magazine stereotypes of the Confederate soldier and unquestioned ro- 
manticizing of the Sartoris males, but on the other it contains powerful 
nightmarish scenes of the anguished days of the South’s defeat and, at 
the book’s end, a very cold, quizzical view of the Old Order. In Sartoris 
there are scenes in which the dashing Bayard, an ancestor who fought 
with Jeb Stuart, is gallant and courageous and headlong. But there is 
no attempt to probe the moral center of his actions, nor indeed of the 
Old Order itself. And there is this at least curious exchange between 
Grandfather Bayard Sartoris (who is the boy Bayard in The Unvan- 
quished) and a Civil War veteran: “Old Bayard shook the ash from 
his cigar. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘what the devil were you folks fighting about, 
anyway?’ ‘Bayard,’ old man Falls answered, ‘be damned ef I ever did 
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know.’ ” Sartoris is an unsatisfactory book, partly because it never looks 
squarely at figures like the Civil War Bayard. Similarly The Unvan- 
quished, until the final story, does not do much probing into the values 
in the Old Order. It has nothing to do, however, with the antebellum 
world — it is North Mississippi toward the War’s close and later. 

The earlier stories are filled with Tom Sawyerish adventures of a 
white boy, Bayard, and Ringo, a colored boy, who wage their own war 
against the Yankees and who watch, mostly at a distance, the exploits 
of John Sartoris, Bayard’s father. They also accompany pious and 
upright Granny Millard when she undertakes to outwit the Yankees. 
In “Riposte in Tertio,” a slightly more serious story, Granny Millard 
is killed by a bushwhacking companion of Ab Snopes named Grumby, 
and the boys, now about fifteen years old, pursue Grumby and Bayard 
shoots him. 

“Skirmish at Sartoris,” the sixth story, is nominally about the mar- 
riage of John Sartoris and Drusilla, the beautiful Amazon who, dressed 
like a man, had been fighting in John Sartoris’ troop. Propriety, ac- 
cording to local female opinion, requires that Drusilla be married to 
John, even though it is quite clear that their relationship has been per- 
fectly chaste. The marriage is interrupted to enable John Sartoris to 
drive away carpetbaggers and to prevent Negroes from voting. After 
allowing, in true gallant fashion, two male Burdens (their story is told 
by Joanna in Light in August) to shoot at him first, Sartoris kills them. 
Sartoris, of course, disenfranchises the Negro — but this is not consid- 
ered even briefly. The action is turned sharply back to Aunt Louisa’s 
shocked surprise that anything should have postponed her daughter 
Drusilla’s becoming an honorable woman. Perhaps there is a strong 
case to be made for disenfranchisement at that point in Southern his- 
tory. -If there is, Faulkner passed up an opportunity to dramatize 
it. Sartoris seems a cardboard “hero,” moving inside a stereotyped, 
thoughtless action. 

The final story, “An Odor of Verbena,” presents Bayard, now a 
young man of college age, looking at such actions through mature eyes. 
Drusilla is made to voice the belief that John Sartoris, her husband, 
lives the way a man should live and has the welfare of his section at 
heart: “There are not many dreams in the world, but there are a lot 
of human lives.” The lives, she adds, are worth little — the dream is 
worth everything. But Bayard, although tempted by the notion, does 
not believe she is right. He sees his father as too much given to head- 
long heroics. His pride, his dream of honor, has caused him to kill other 
men — so that he finally is unable to live easily with himself. He invites 
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his own death from a man (it is the Falkner family story* again), Ben 
Redlaw, whom he has treated contemptuously. 

After Redlaw has killed John Sartoris, Bayard sees that he is expected 
to kill him in turn. The way Faulkner characterizes the men who expect 
the new killing is instructive. Bayard says in looking at a group of them 
that they gathered with that “curious vulture-like formality which 
Southern men assume in such situations.” They attend Bayard with 
“that unctuous and voracious formality.” He refuses to shoot at Red- 
law, even though, to satisfy himself that he is not without courage, he 
gives Redlaw the opportunity, which is not taken, to shoot at him. And 
he comes to see that Drusilla, who makes love to him despite being 
married to his father, is acting out her own romantic voraciousness — 
a living legend that love belongs with danger and courage. Bayard has 
a margin of admiration for the dream with which his father had lived, 
but he knows that it invites arrogance, theatricality, heroics, violence, 
and even murder. 

The Unvanquished begins as a picture book story of the glorious 
heroism of a people at war but ends with the recognition that heroics, 
in the words of Aunt Jenny, is “for small boys or fool young women.” 
The reader wonders whether the concluding story was present to Faulk- 
ner’s mind throughout the writing of the earlier stories, or whether the 
need for it was borne in upon him as he studied what he had written. 
In addition to the Burdens, many Yoknapatawpha figures appear in 
The Unvanquished — Uncle Buck, Thomas Sutpen, General Compson, 
Ab Snopes, and so on. It is conceivable that the air of unreality they 
took on in the presence of the Sartoris legend made Faulkner take 
another, a closer, look at the legend itself. 





*There is an excellent study of Col. W. C. Falkner and the manner in which he met his 
death in Robert Cantwell, “The Faulkners: Recollections of a Gifted Family,” New World 
Writing, Mentor Books, 1952, 300-315. Editor’s note: As the story goes, to set himself off from 
the lesser Faulkners, Colonel Falkner dropped the “u” from his name. A half-century later 
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the same “u” got back into the novelist’s name through a printer’s error. 














THE CITY 


is it ripeness is it heart 

that circles the palisade 

that climbs its stem a clarion serpent 
like time trumpeting a Fall? 


omy City my citadel of angels 
spread like a rose 

burning white in the pale pre-dawn 
I rise from your flower of ash 

a ghostly bird 

pendant above your future 

playing out the prescience of days 


II 
I watch 
from mime-tree the animus blowing 
four corners to the City’s center 
spinning the children crazily as tops 
spinning their exorcism in violent ritual 


(how the heroes of fury ride their knives 
in the moonlight turning torture in the wound 
sheathing world-hurt in the aching flesh 


how the plaza rammers of ambush 

tight with violence taking from femaleness 
the full of fear driving the core of doubt 
to some sharp white nexus of faith 

and sleep) 


Il 


all the days are pigeons pecking aimlessly 
in the Square where martyrs come no more 
to sow their precious grain 


their hands and feet are marble withering 
in the sun blown in futile gestures 
along The King’s Highway 


their eyes silt under the rail of thought 
into the Sea 














IV 


o my City City of my heart 

if frenzy opens your canyons 

if your virgins walk like prostitutes 
wearing pride in their hair 

mirrors in their eyes 

parading their paucity like diamonds 


it is that I have not loved enough 


nor held their hurt and nakedness 
beneath these wings 


if the Square is a sanctuary 

empty of saints 

it is I who rising 

a column and a parapet from the fagots 
that brought them down 


have not loved enough 


nor healed their broken statues 
in compassion for my birth. . . 


V 
no longer spectre 
now flesh of fire celled in sight 
I break the wheeling tree 
with rising claw of sun 
uproot rejection 
that seals the children in separateness 
below their pavements 


and lay this phoenix flesh peace-forming 
in their riven heart: 

the bugle-eye of me cast round 

to day the dreamers waking 


the whole and iris of my love 
again to single 

in their sun-disk center 

the Ancient of the City. 





CHARLOTTE MARLETTO 





14 LINE POEM WITH TRADITIONAL RHYME 
SCHEME, AND UNTRADITIONAL 
METRICAL PATTERN 


Let me lay these words like the cool 

blades of ancient warriors on my heart; 

flint from some forgotten and forbidden pool 
to chill the pulse, make it start 


like the alerted antelope, for every 


block upon this street houses saints and villains 
as holy and as vile as any history 
has recorded for admiration or disdain. 


Nor am I safer in this air-conditioned room 
than Beckett in the holy gloom 
of Canterbury’s sacristy where he met his doom; 


Nor yet further from the Elysian leas 
than those capricious fleas 


on Pompadour’s dog from the Bourbon knees. 


KENNETH L. BEAUDOIN 





HENRY CABOT LODGE AND COLLIER’S: 
A STUDY IN AMERICAN TASTE 


JOHN A. GARRATY 


URING HIs long political career, Henry Cabot Lodge was known as 
D “the scholar in politics.” His reputation as an historian and man of 
letters was in some ways his main claim to fame, at least in the years 
before his tragic struggle with Woodrow Wilson over the League of 
Nations. Today his literary reputation, along with his political, is deeply 
tarnished. His biographies of Washington, Hamilton and Webster 
have been superseded by studies more detailed and less prejudiced, if 
not more gracefully written. His edition of the works of Hamilton, 
though still the best in print, has been subject to devastating criticism 
by scholars.? And the dozens of essays which in his day were eagerly 
printed by the publishers of Scribner’s, Forum, the Atlantic Monthly 
and other periodicals, are now forgotten. 

That most of his writings deserve this fate is not subject to serious 
debate. His most ambitious efforts were produced while he was still a 
young man; by the time his powers had matured absorption in politics 
had relegated his literary output to casual essays tossed off to meet the 
demands of publishers, or pieces written like his ‘Diversions of a Con- 
valescent” and his venture into Shakespearean criticism, ‘‘Prospero’s 
Island,” as a means of relaxation from the pressures and cares of his 
main interest in life. 

However, if Lodge was not an important figure in American letters, 
he was a man of rare cultural attainments and a keen judge of literary 
values. Nothing better illustrates this than his connection with the 
great Collier’s short story contest of 1905. 

Ever since Edgar Allan Poe won a fifty dollar prize in a competition 
sponsored by the Baltimore Saturday Visitor with his “A MS. Found 
in a Bottle,” short story contests have been a standby in American 
periodicals. Great circulation builders, they have enabled editors to 
combine a laudable desire to improve literary standards with a sure-fire 
means of attracting new readers and thus making money. In the ’nine- 





*For a criticism of Lodge’s historical writings, see Karl Schriftgeisser, Gentleman From 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1944), pp. 94-5. 


?Nathan Schachner, a recent biographer of Hamilton writes: “[Lodge’s] editing of letters 
was sloppy. Dates and attributions are wrong in too many instances; he omitted sections of 
letters that in some cases might be interpreted to the detriment of his hero; he printed com- 
monplace letters and passed over much more significant ones. It was the early nineteenth 
century pietistic type of editing rather than sound modern practice. Certainly a definitive 
~~ of Hamilton’s Writings is badly needed.” Letter to the author of this article, April 

, 1948. 
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ties, the growth of modern promotional techniques and the increased 
expenditures for advertising by business generally, which was revolu- 
tionizing the financial structure of our newspapers and popular maga- 
zines, made it possible for editors who had once considered one hundred 
dollars a top price for a good story, to pay large sums for fiction. Soon 
contests with “small fortunes” for prizes made their appearance.* The 
Collier’s competition represented this new trend. 

Collier’s at the turn of the century was not very different from the 
Collier’s of today. Then as now, it offered a balanced combination of 
stories and articles, liberally illustrated with photographs and drawings. 
Double-page colored sketches by Frederick Remington on his famous 
western themes were a weekly feature, and Charles Dana Gibson’s 
famous girls frequently graced its pages. The magazine’s editorial policy 
was liberal. Each issue contained a full page political cartoon by Ed- 
ward W. Kemble, who specialized in bloated portrayals of trusts, cor- 
rupt politicians and other reactionaries. Muckrakers used the pages 
of Collier’s to attack patent medicine frauds, the beef trust and many 
other whipping boys of the early twentieth century. But as is still the 
case, the main appeal of the magazine was its fiction, and the center of 
this appeal, from February, 1904, when it was announced, through 
1905 and well on into 1906, when the last of the winning stories ap- 
peared, was the big contest just mentioned. 

Three prizes were offered — five thousand dollars for the winner, 
two thousand for the runner-up, and one thousand for the third choice, 
and three “impartial” judges were selected to pick the lucky winners, 
each being rewarded for his time and effort with a check for five hun- 
dred dollars. One of these was Lodge, whose literary reputation was 
then at its height. Walter Hines Page, editor of World’s Work and 
before that of the Atlantic Monthly, was another, and William Allen 
White, the “sage of Emporia,” whose Emporia Gazette was one of 
America’s best known newspapers and who was himself an experienced 
writer of popular fiction,* was the third. 

The contest exerted a tremendous appeal among writers, good, bad 
and impossible. Over twelve thousand entries pov-red in upon Collier’s, 
swamping the regular staff and making necessary che hiring of a corps 
of readers to reduce the mass to reasonable proportions. About seventy- 
five stories were finally weeded out for the official judges, who, in ac- 
cordance with the rules, read them without knowing who the authors 





* Frederick L. Pattee, Development of the American Short Story (New York, 1923), pp. 310-11. 


*At this time, White was a frequent contributor to the Saturday Evening Post. In his 
Autobiography (New York, 1946), p. 372, he states that he received as much as $2,500 each for 
his tales of life on small country newspapers in the ’eighties and ’nineties. 
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were, and without consulting one another. Each judge rated the pieces 
on a point scale from zero to one hundred. 

To have expected agreement by three independent readers where 
so many stories were concerned was obviously impracticable, so the nine 
highest ranking entries were resubmitted to Lodge, Page and White for 
a final evaluation. By this time nearly a year had passed since the 
announcement of the contest. Collier’s was naturally anxious to have 
the decision, and wanted it to be as nearly unanimous as possible. After 
all, five thousand dollars was a lot of money in 1905. But the judges, or 
at least one of them, would not cooperate. White and Page were reason- 
ably close to agreement. Two stories, “Fagan,” and “Many Waters,” 
ranked high in both their opinions, Page placing the former first and the 
latter third, and White reversing these positions. But Senator Lodge 
had his own ideas and they were very different. His list, forwarded to 
Robert J. Collier on January 5, 1905,° with the numerical values he 
assigned to the stories, was as follows: 


“The Best Man” 100 
“The Golden Age of Poincarré”’ 96 
“The Promised Land” 25 
“Paradise Ranch” 15 
“Rasselas and the Vegetable Kingdom” 0 
“The Dissembler” 0 
“Fagan” 0 
“The Golden Ege” 0 
“Many Waters” 0 


“The last five I do not regard as in the prize winning class compared 
to the others,” he explained to Collier. “This is the result which I 
reached on the basis of percentages . . . the mechanical device, which, as 
I wrote you, I greatly distrust.” 

Since neither of the other judges liked them, Lodge’s top selections 
could not win, but the lack of unanimity which the Senator’s opinions 
made inevitable, was most upsetting to the magazine, as was the fact 
that its supposedly fool-proof mathematical system had broken down. 
Despite the use of percentages, the sponsors of the competition dared 
not announce a winner based on the 1-3, 3—1 selections of White and 
Page. As soon as Lodge’s list reached him, Mr. Collier hastened to 
write back asking the Senator to apply some distinction to the stories 
he had marked zero. “We particularly desire your judgment as to the 
relative merits of ‘Fagan’ and ‘Many Waters,’” he hinted broadly.® 





* Lodge papers, Massachusetts Historical Society. 
*Collier to Lodge, January 6, 1905, Lodge papers. 
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Thus forced, Lodge selected “Fagan” over its chief rival, but strictly as 
the lesser of two evils. 

With this the publisher had to content himself, and the winners 
were announced in-the issue of February 11, 1905. “While it is to be 
regretted that the decision could not have been unanimous,” Collier’s 
stated editorially in attempting to hide its chagrin, “the judges deserve 
high praise for the amount of time and conscientious consideration they 
gave to their difficult task.” 

Poor Lodge was thus outvoted, and he found it hard to reconcile 
himself to the result, despite Collier’s five-hundred-dollar check. The 
publisher wanted him to write a brief essay about the contest (as the 
other judges were doing) but he refused. “I could not discuss Fagan and 
Many Waters without criticising them in a way which would hurt the 
feelings of the authors and neither convince my fellow judges or do any 
good,” he wrote uncompromisingly. And he begged the editors to 
publish “The Best Man” as well as the winners so that the public could 
compare his judgment with that of Page and White.’ 

This wish was granted, so it is possible today to read all the stories 
and criticise the critics. “Fagan,” the winning story, was written by a 
young man named Rowland Thomas, then but four years out of Har- 
vard College. Walter Hines Page, its chief supporter, found this tale 
of a renegade American Negro soldier in the Philippines “well and 
simply constructed,” dealing with “fundamental human passions” with 
“directness and simplicity and strength.” * Norman Hapgood, the 
editor of Collier’s, has testified that he and the other directors of the 
contest, plus a few dozen of their relatives and close friends who had 
read it, were as one in their praise. “Every one of these unofficial read- 
ers thinks it powerful and some think it great. The enthusiastic class 
it with Kipling at his best,” he wrote in his column, Editorial Talks.° 
William Allen White’s only criticism was that it was a biographical 
story, which by his standards made it poorly suited for the short story 
form. But to the present writer, ‘“‘Fagan’”’ seems hopelessly amateurish, 
and weighted down with cliches and some of the worst Negro dialect 
in the English language. It begins: 

While Fagan was still a kinky-haired youngster, clad only in the traditional shirt, 
a question forced itself on his attention. “Why ain’t I got a pappy?” he asked 


his mother, and the great deep-bosomed woman laughed the deep, melodious 
laugh of her race. “Lawzee, chile, I raickon you has. Mos’ chillen has,” she 





* Lodge to C. B. Davis, January 27, 1905, Lodge papers. 
* Collier’s; The National Weekly, vol. XXXVI, number 20 (February 11, 1905). 
* Ibid. 
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replied. “Who is my pappy?” persisted the child. The woman laughed again. 
“Lawzee, honey, how you spaik me to ’member that? I got other things to 
maimber, I raickon.” 


Later on, the hero gets into a fight. “The huge black fist shot out like 
lightning under the impulse of the supple, writhing muscles, and the 
other man dropped with a broken neck.” This manslaughter quickly 
leads Fagan to the Philippines and eventually to an untimely end, 
though not soon enough.’® It seems awfully poor stuff, even for the 
1905 “slicks,” and Thomas, despite this success, failed as a creative 
writer, and turned to newspaper work. He ended his days as a reporter 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

“Many Waters,” the other top choice, was the work of Margaret 
Deland, the creator of Dr. Lavendar and of the “Old Chester Tales.” 
Some people may still enjoy her particular shade of local color story, 
but “Many Waters” found her outside even this limited area, and far 
beyond her depth. It deals with a respectable lawyer named Tom Flem- 
ing and his unbelievable wife, Amy. Tom is accused of swindling some 
money from an estate of which he was the trustee. All innocence, he 
tells his wife of the “ordeal” they must undergo in facing these false 
charges. Then: 

Her husband was silent. Amy’s knees were shaking under her. “Oh, I could 
kill that man, I could kill him.” 

Well as he knew her, he looked at her with astonishment — his mild creature 
to speak with such deadly vindictive passion! She came and knelt down beside 
him; he felt her heart pounding in her side. [sic!] 

“Oh,” she said, brokenly, “I know —” 

“You know what?” 

She spoke very softly. “I know how they felt; those women, ‘looking on, afar 
«* 

“Looking on?” he said, vaguely. And Amy, her face still hidden on his 
breast, [sic!] said in a whisper: 

“It must have been easier for — for Him, on the cross; than for them to see 
Him there.” 


Amy, of course, stands loyally by Tom, and he is vindicated at the 
trial. Later she discovers evidence proving her honest husband had 
swindled the money, and in a climax dripping with the most outrageous 
sentimentality persuades him to return the loot, though it will mean 
disgrace.11 This item was William Allen White’s favorite. To him it 
“handled a big universal theme in a strong way, with the dramatic 
power well in hand, and with the artistic quality always in the fore- 





* Ibid. (April 8, 1905). 
“Ibid. (May 13, 1905). 
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ground.” And Page praised its “dramatic use of deeply emotional mate- 
rial, well constructed, and well told.” 3? 

These were the stories which Lodge rated “zero,” and about which 
he, wrote privately to one of the editors of Collier’s as follows: 
Matters of taste can hardly be argued about but if Fagan and Many Waters are 
the best stories among those submitted then I do not know what the standard 


of a good story, which I have hitherto found in Poe, Hawthorne, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Balzac, and de Maupassant, is. 


His comment on “Many Waters” was particularly biting. “Judges,” he 
wrote, “who think Many Waters a good story in style, construction or 
situation, and who do not see in it what seems to me its hopeless vulgar- 
ity, are so far from my literary judgment that discussion could serve 
no useful purpose.” ** 

Were this the end of this incident, Lodge’s reputation as a critic 
might well be conceded to have been established, but there is more to be 
told. His own favorite story, “The Best Man,” cavalierly dismissed by 
the other judges (Page rated it sixth in the final nine) ‘* was written by 
Edith Wharton. Her story was a smooth and rational tale with a 
political subject.’° Reforming Governor John Mornway of “Midsyl- 
vania” has just been re-elected to his high office. The plot concerns the 
pressures brought to bear upon him by his relatives, his friends and his 
enemies to prevent a particular appointment. For very different reasons 
all press this upon him, but in the end he resists their various arguments 
and appoints “the best man” to the job. In a sense the hero here is like 
Amy Fleming in “Many Waters” but his moral courage is believable 
and uplifting, while hers is incredible and disgusting.'® 

Lodge picked “The Best Man” from seventy-odd anonymous manu- 
scripts. Though he knew Edith Wharton personally, he did not know 
she had authored his favorite until after the contest was over. Mrs. 
Wharton herself offered proof of this when she wrote him on February 
14, 1905: 

I don’t know if it is quite in order to thank you for a “testimonial” not conscious- 
ly addressed to me, but I can’t help telling you of my pleasure when I found 


that my little political story had found favor in a quarter where it had most 
feared to have its shortcoming detected. If anything could console me for having 





“Ibid. (February 11, 1905). 
* Lodge to C. B. Davis, January 27, 1905, Lodge papers. 
“Page to R. J. Collier, December 23, 1905, Page papers, Harvard University. 


* The political nature of the story may account for Lodge’s liking “The Best Man.” But 
both Page, who was Wilson’s Ambassador to Great Britain during the first World War, and 
White, who was closely connected with the Progressive Movement, were politically minded. 


** Mrs. Wharton herself thought enough of “The Best Man” to include it in one of her 
volumes of short stories, The Hermit and the Wild Woman, and Other Stories (New York, 1908). 
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been “thrown out” —so far out — by the Emporia editor and his New York 
peer, it is the thought that my poor blundering governor appealed sufficiently to 
your sympathy to make you want to give him the prize.’ 


Even if he had been aware of whose story he was praising, it must be 
remembered that at the time of the contest, Edith Wharton was still 
almost unknown. Her first great success, The House of Mirth, was not 
published until 1905, and thus had not appeared when the Massachu- 
setts Senator was reading and evaluating “The Best Man.” 

Thus Lodge demonstrated a critical sense far superior to that of his 
fellow arbiters — supposedly cultured gentlemen and trained judges of 
popular fiction. Perhaps White and Page, in their editorial capacities, 
were so Close to the general run of popular fiction as to lose perspective. 
Of this Lodge could never be accused. It is true that he served for a time 
as assistant editor, under Henry Adams, on the North American Re- 
view, but that magazine with its top circulation of fifteen hundred 
copies, could hardly be called “popular.” Also, he had a deep suspicion 
of all contemporary fiction. “I look with amazement at the flood of 
books that I see pouring over the news-stands and counters,” he wrote 
once to his friend, the critic James Huneker. “It is not that they are 
meretricious or immoral, but they seem to me so feeble and so full of 
weak sentiment. I think constantly when I look upon them of Carlyle’s 


phrase that ‘they are intended for immediate use and immediate 


oblivion.’ ” 18 


Lodge was a tremendous reader of good literature and a discrimi- 
nating one. His public speeches, and more important as evidence of real 
familiarity with good writing, his private correspondence, bristle with 
literary allusions and apt quotations.’® “I have always had, from boy- 
hood, an intense love for poetry, and my head swarms with discon- 
nected lines and verses from the whole of that great and beautiful field,”’ 
he once confessed to his English friend, the historian George Otto 





“Edith Wharton to Lodge, Lodge papers. She was only mildly chagrined at the treatment 
afforded her story by Collier’s. When Lodge, some months later, sent her a letter someone had 
written him praising her story, she replied, “It was kind of you to send me his letter, for I 
have not heard a word from any one on the subject of ‘The Best Man,’ which is apparently 


lost to sight among the rank growth of ‘ads,’ which smothers literature in the pages of Collier’s. 
Letter of September 9, 1905, Lodge papers. 


* James Gibbons Huneker, Steeplejack (New York, 1922) Vol. II, pp. 239-40. 


* One of the most serious charges that Lodge liked to bring against Woodrow Wilson was 
that the President’s writings were barren of classical allusions. The Senator claimed to have 
been able to find only one such allusion in all of Wilson’s works, and that an incorrect one, in 
which Wilson confused Hercules with Antaeus. This was a blunder, said Lodge, “which not 
only would be impossible to a scholar but, one would think, impossible to an educated man.” 
H. C. Lodge, The Senate and the League of Nations (New York, 1925), pp. 220-1. “A lover 
of literature and letters,” Lodge added, “instinctively and almost inevitably thinks of the words 
of a poet or great prose writer which express better than he can in writing or speaking the idea 
he is trying to enforce.” Cf., his quotation of Carlyle, quoted above. 
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Trevelyan.”° Good books fascinated him. On his frequent trips to 
Europe he scoured the bookstores of London, Rome and Paris, and he 
had standing orders with booksellers all over the Western world for 
items he wished to add to his library. When he sought an especially 
fine Christmas present for his best friend, Theodore Roosevelt, he sent 
him a first edition of David Copperfield.” “He knew and loved books 
with most intelligent affection,” wrote Margaret Chanler in her mem- 
oirs, after a most unsympathetic analysis of his personality, and added: 
He was at his best when, at the end of an evening, — there might have been a 
dinner party at his house and all but two or three of the guests departed, — he 


would take down one volume and then another, reading some rare lines of prose 
or verse with an intimate sense of their meaning and beauty.?? 


Though his own writings suffered from his preoccupation with poli- 
tics, Henry Cabot Lodge had an intimate knowledge and deep love of 
good literature. In an age in which men of affairs of his type are 
extremely rare, his reputation as a man of letters, “the scholar in poli- 
tics,” deserves a better fate than it has received.”* 


THE IMPORTANCE OF STYLE 


In writing, style, which is the essence of form, is now quite generally 
neglected. The reason is obvious. Style requires infinite pains, and 
taking pains means time. Why waste time when the main object is 
to pour out books or magazine articles, and swell the vast flood which 
sweeps under the bridge to the delectation of the idle crowd looking 
over the railings, and in a day has rushed on to the ocean of oblivion? 
As one watches the turbid torrent pouring by one feels less disposed to 
jeer at the old Yankee farmer who, when asked to subscribe to the 
village library, replied: “I don’t care for libraries. Reading rots the 


mind.” 
— From Earliest Memories, by Henry Cabot Lodge, 1913.* 





Lodge to G. O. Trevelyan, March 30, 1915, Lodge papers. 


1H. C. Lodge (ed.), Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge (New York, 1925), vol. II, p. 263. Lodge to Roosevelt, December 24, 1906. 


* Margaret Chanler, Roman Spring (Boston, 1934), p. 194. 


It is probably true that the unpopularity of Lodge’s conservative political views has influ- 
enced the contemporary attitude toward his literary accomplishments. Just as his absorption 
in his Congressional career made him a second-rate author, so also it has been indirectly 
responsible for his failure to be respected as a critic and man of letters. One is tempted to 
suggest that he might have been better off if he had made literature —his first love — his 
whole career. 


* Used with permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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A. H. R. FAIRCHILD 


oo DIED in his bed. Editors of his works, from Nicholas 
Rowe to Furness and George Lyman Kittredge, died in their beds. So, 
too, did the Shakespeare commentators. From Gervinus to Bradley and 
Granville-Barker, they died in their beds. But among Shakespeareans 
there is one dramatic exception. This was the Reverend William Dodd, 
LL.D., distinguished London preacher, author, and compiler of an 
anthology, popular for 150 years, and the medium through which a 
great poet found a master and his inspiration in Shakespeare. Dodd 
was hanged in 1777. 

Son of William Dodd, Vicar of Bourne, Dodd was born on May 29, 
1729. He entered Cambridge University in 1745. He was not without 
ability and, at an early age, was graduated with honors, ranking fif- 
teenth in what is known as the mathematical tripos. While a student, 
he had published verses; and on graduation he decided to try his hand 
at authorship in London. He was justified, to some degree, in his self- 
confidence; for at eighteen he was making his way with his pen. Au- 
thorship, however, soon became secondary to less worthy interests. 
Dodd found the gaieties and trivialities of London life alluring and in- 
dulged in them extensively. In a superficial way he was a social success, 
his conversation, wit, manner, dress, and dancing all contributing to this 
end. He was a favorite with women, especially those of the ultra-emo- 
tional type. He married early, his bride being Mary Perkins, the pretty 
daughter of the Verger at Durham. He set up his establishment in 
Wardour Street and, though already heavily in debt, furnished it elab- 
orately. Seeking recognition and favors, he wrote an elegy on the death 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales. He had as yet no definite plans, but he 
thought he might make his way by writing. 

Dodd’s extravagances soon brought trouble. Threat of a debtor’s 
prison hung over his head. His father was summoned, and under his 
advice Dodd was persuaded to seek a profession of more certain income. 
In 1751, at the early age of twenty-two, Dodd was ordained as deacon 





* Principal sources: i) Birkenhead, Earl of, Famous Trials in History, “The Trial of Dr. 
Dodd,” N.Y., 1917 (hereafter, “Birkenhead’’). ii) Boswell, James, The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., N.Y., 1906, 2 vols. Ev. edn. (Hill edn. not available. Hereafter, “Boswell’’). iii) Chapman, 
R. W., (Introduction and Notes) Papers Written by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd in 1777; 
Printed from the Originals in the Possession of A. Edward Newton, Esq., Oxford, 1926. iv) 
Dictionary of National Biography — article “William Dodd” (hereafter, “D.N.B.”). v) Dodd, 
the Reverend William, LL.D., Thoughts in Prison: in Five Parts. To which are added His Last 
Prayer . . . and Other Miscellaneous Pieces, London, MDCCLXXVII. vi) Fitzgerald, Percy, 
A Famous Forgery — Being the Story of “the Unfortunate” Doctor Dodd, London, 1865. vii) 
Smith, D. Nichol, Shakespeare Criticism — A Selection — with an Introduction, Ox.Pr., 1916. 
(World’s Classics; hereafter, “Smith”’). 
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and became curate to the Rector of West Ham, Essex. He was ap- 
pointed to a lectureship at St. James’s, Garlick Hill, in the year follow- 
ing; and it was in this year (1752) also that he published his anthology, 
The Beauties of Shakespeare. The anthology immediately became popu- 
lar, won him a creditable reputation, and qualifies him, if somewhat 
indirectly, as a Shakespearean. Dodd soon became a popular preacher, 
his sermons in behalf of charities being esteemed especially effective. 
He did not lack critics, some of them preeminent. Horace Walpole 
tells us that, “‘haranguing in the French style,” Dodd preached “very 
eloquently and touchingly.” * Goldsmith called him a ‘“quacking di- 
vine.” Dr. Johnson, who was to play a prominent part in Dodd’s 
tragedy, said of the sermons, “They were nothing.” * Princes and fine 
ladies, however, flocked to hear Dodd preach, many of them, especially 
the “lost sheep,” being reduced to tears. Lady Hertford, participant 
in this sweetly sentimental situation, was favored with a poem. Dodd 
rose in both fame and fortune. He delivered “Sermons to Young Men,” 
subsequently published in three volumes and going into a second 
edition. In 1754, he was credited by some* — others think dubiously’ 
—with The Sisters, a “loose novel,” which his brother clergymen 
“thought unworthy of the cloth.” In 1759 he acquired the M.A. 
degree. In 1763 he was appointed Chaplain to King George III. He 
continued his literary activities, and for some seven years (1760-67) 
he was chief writer or editor of the Christian Magazine. He published 
a commentary on the Bible. In 1766 he received the LL.D. degree.* 

Dodd’s wife had received a legacy of £1500 and had won £1000 on 
a lottery ticket. The money was invested in a chapel at Pimlico which, 
complimenting the Queen, Dodd named Charlotte Chapel. His popu- 
larity grew. He attracted large and fashionable congregations. Then 
the tide began to turn. Popularity and success were more than he could 
stand. In his emotional instability, Dodd lacked both judgment and 
moral integrity. Continuing to live a life of “ostentation and luxury,” 
he fell still further into debt. Scandals became associated with his 
name. In 1773 there were paragraphs about a serving-maid in the Dodd 
home and gossip about his friendship with Polly Kennedy, “a noted 
woman of the town.” * For attempted simony he was dismissed as 
Chaplain to the King. Mrs. Dodd had written an anonymous letter 
to Lady Apsley, wife of the Lord Chancellor, offering her £3000 if she 





?D.N.B., citing Horace Walpole, Letters, III, p. 282. 
* Boswell, II, p. 179. 

* Birkenhead, p. 155. 

°D.N.B., “Dodd.” 

* Birkenhead, p. 154. 

* Birkenhead, p. 155. 
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would secure preferment for a “certain person,” to be named later, in 
a newly-created vacancy.* Authorship of the letter was traced and 
identified, Dodd, despite his denial, clearly being at least the instigator.° 
At the Haymarket, Mrs. Dodd was introduced in Foote’s extravaganza, 
The Couseners, as “Mrs. Simony.” '° Dodd fled to the Continent. He 
was lampooned in the press. Discredited as he was, and harried by 
debt, he now took the initial step that was to lead to his downfall: at 
Geneva he appealed to Lord Chesterfield for help. He had served as 
tutor to him as Philip Stanhope and knew him well. Chesterfield re- 
ceived him kindly, but gave him no financial aid. He did, however, 
afford some help; and Dodd returned to London with the gift of the 
“living,” as it is called, a benefice or endowed pastorate, of Wing, in 
Buckinghamshire. His way of life remained unchanged. He failed 
either to profit by the gift of the new office or to sense its responsibilities. 
He maintained his life of “‘ostentation and luxury,” '! and he incurred 
still further debts. In 1776 he disposed of Charlotte Chapel. 

His next move was the fatal one. In February, 1777, Dodd forged 
the name of Chesterfield to a bond for £4,200, the rather large sum, 
he seemed to think, being likely to allay suspicion about a loan Chester- 
field would probably negotiate. The bond was submitted to Robertson, 
a stockbroker, who obtained the money on it; it was then duly trans- 
ferred to the solicitor of Chesterfield, the supposed signer. Observing 
some irregularities in the bond, the solicitor, justifiably suspicious, went 
to see Chesterfield, learned that the signature was a forgery, and forth- 
with obtained warrants against both Dodd and Robertson. The holo- 
caust was on. 

Dodd was arrested. He returned £3000 immediately, added cheques 
for £700, and offered security for the balance. His hope was that he 
might recover the bond. It was a vain hope. Repenting his crime, Dodd 
made a piteous appeal for leniency. The forgery itself he did not deny; 
but he protested innocence on the plea that he had no intent finally 
to defraud. The parties concerned were disposed to be lenient; but the 
Lord Mayor insisted that both Dodd and Robertson be committed for 
trial. In this age of commercialism, forgery was a capital offense. Amid 
the hootings and the jibes of the populace, exulting in seeing this prince 
of angels fallen to a level lower than their own, Dodd was marched 
through the streets of London to Wood Street Comptor. 





“Tb. wr 355. 
*Ib., p. 155. 
” D.N.B.; Birkenhead, p. 155. On Johnson’s opinion of Foote, v. Boswell, I, 369, 370 and n. 


* As Johnson phrased it “... he had for several years enjoyed a life of great voluptuousness.” 
— Boswell, II, p. 122. 
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The trial was short. Though they added a recommendation for 
mercy, the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. Sentence, however, was 
deferred for three months to afford the judges time to pass upon Robert- 
son’s evidence. Robertson had signed the bond as “second witness”; 
when it was decided that he had been duped the charge against him 
was dropped. Dodd had pleaded not guilty, maintaining that he had 
no intent or design finally to defraud and that he was being prosecuted 
despite a solemn promise to the contrary by Chesterfield. 

His appeal was in vain. Dodd was returned to Newgate, where he 
occupied himself in ministering to his fellow prisoners and in writing 
a book of pietistic and lachrymose verse,’ entitled Thoughts in Prison: 
In Five Parts. When he appeared again in court, Dodd was asked the 
customary question if he had anything to say before sentence should 
be passed upon him. He thereupon read in agonized manner a moving 
appeal that had been composed for him by Dr. Johnson. The Recorder 
had no discretion in the matter. Sentence of death was passed. 

A considerable revulsion of feeling in Dodd’s behalf at once took 
place.'? Many felt, especially in view of Chesterfield’s promise, that 
Dodd was being badly used. The public mind, generally disposed to 
forget a crime and become sentimental about punishment for it, swung 
heavily to his support. Letters demanding a reprieve stormed the news- 
papers. Petitions were circulated, one being signed by 30,000. Dr. 
Johnson, who throughout worked assiduously in Dodd’s behalf, ad- 
mitted writing the petition from the City of London.'* He wrote to the 
Lord Chancellor and to the Lord Chief Justice. “He petitioned both the 
King and the Queen.” '®> Dodd petitioned the King. Mrs. Dodd, loyal 
throughout her husband’s unhappy course, petitioned the Queen.*® 





™ On page 48 of Thoughts in Prison Dodd writes: 
... I will rejoice 
That Thou hast blest me! Thou hast giv’n my Soul 
The Luxury of Luxuries, to wipe 
The tear from many an eye; to stop the groan 
At many an aching heart. 


ies As might be expected, it was not without exceptions. On page 158 of Thoughts, Dodd 
writes: 
The bitterest rancour of envenom’d Spite, 
And Calumny unfeeling, 


to which is subscribed the note: “Numberless letters, of a most unchristian, horrid, and cruel 
nature, were continually sent to him in the height of his distress. Yet some of these letters 
were subscribed, A Lady, A Christian, or A Christian Brother.” 


* Boswell, II, p. 106, and 106n. 
* Birkenhead, p. 159. 


* Boswell, II, p. 106. Her lot was a sad one. Surviving her husband by several years, she 
lived in wretchedness and poverty, and died insane, in Ilford, Essex, on July 24, 1784. Nor was 
tragedy confined to Dodd’s immediate family. On page 154 of Thoughts, Dodd mentions 
Eleonora; and there follows the note: “Mrs. Dodd’s sister; who, in the midst of our sorrows 
did — what she never did before — augment them, by dying of a heart broken with grief for 
our calamity. Oh misery!” 
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All this, and more, was in vain. When the King met with the Privy 
Council on June 13, 1777, old Lord Mansfield proved to be Dodd’s 
evil genius. Severity of punishment was then generally regarded as the 
best deterrent of crime.’* Notable cases of forgery had come to light. 
Dodd was a prominent figure and had abused a great trust. The young 
King, who himself abhorred crime, felt that Dodd’s having served as 
royal chaplain made his crime the more serious. He was easily moved 
to Mansfield’s position. Execution was set for June 27. 

Dr. Johnson’s activities in the Dodd case, it has been said, were 
prompted by personal friendship. This is not true. Dodd had been in 
Johnson’s presence only once;?* but “in his distress he bethought him- 
self of Johnson’s persuasive power of writing.” *® Instead of appealing 
directly to Johnson, however, Dodd made his request to the Countess 
of Harrington, who asked Johnson “to employ his pen” in Dodd’s 
behalf. Johnson responded to the request; but not out of friendship 
for Dodd. He thought Dodd’s moral character “very bad,” and he 
hoped all was not true that was charged against him.” On the authen- 
ticity of Dodd’s “‘Last Prayer,” Johnson, who hated all forms of senti- 
mentality, remarked caustically, “I do not believe it... . A man who 
has been canting ail his life, may cant to the last.” 

Despite his incisive moral judgments, Johnson had a great and tender 
heart beneath his rugged exterior, and he was moved by “tenderness 
and commiseration” for unfortunate and wretched fellow human 
beings.2”? In compassion for Dodd, he addressed the King: “I. . . 
humbly hope, that publick security may be established, without the 
spectacle of a clergyman dragged through the streets, to a death of 
infamy, amidst the derision of the profligate and profane.” ?* On 
reading the letter from the Countess, he said, “I will do what I can,” 
a promise which he fulfilled. And on June 26 he wrote to Dodd: 
“your crime, morally or religiously considered, has no very deep dye 
of turpitude. It corrupted no man’s principles; it attacked no man’s 
life. It involves only a temporary and reparable injury.” ** 





* Not in Johnson’s view. “The end of punishment is to reclaim and warn.” — Boswell, II, 
p. 401. 

* Boswell reports this. Ib., II, p. 104. 

*Tb., II, pp. 104-05. Earlier, Johnson had written: “I wrote many of his petitions, and some 
of his letters. He applied to me very often.” Ib., II, p. 88. 

*Ib., Il, p. 89. Birkenhead held a similar opinion: “he was a weak man, without morals 
or discretion, and when temptation came his way he fell at once.” p. 160. 

* Boswell, II, p. 194. 

* The instance, “almost beyond belief,” as Boswell says, is familiar to most readers. Johnson, 
finding a wretched woman lying in the street, “took her upon his back, and carried her to his 
house” to minister to her. II, p. 540. 

*® Boswell, II, p. 107. 

*Ib., p. 110. 
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Though, as has appeared, Johnson did “employ his pen” in Dodd’s 
behalf, and wrote him personally, he did not visit him during his im- 
prisonment. He told Boswell “that Dodd’s city friends stood by him 
so, that a thousand pounds were ready to be given to the gaoler, if he 
would let him escape. He added, that he knew a friend of Dodd’s, 
who walked about Newgate for some time on the evening before the 
day of execution, with five hundred pounds in his pocket, ready to be 
paid to any of the turnkeys who could get him out; but it was too 
late, for he was watched with much circumspection. He said, Dodd’s 
friends had an image of him made of wax, which was to have been left 
in his place; and he believed that it was carried into the prison.” *° 
He thought Dodd’s sentence might well have been changed to trans- 
portation.”°® 

According to Dr. Johnson, Dodd died “with pious composure and 
resolution.” ?* The lurid details connected with the execution suggest 
that this generous statement represents some straining of the evidence. 
Dodd never became reconciled to his fate. “They will never hang me,” 
he said.?* It was confidence ill-founded. Johnson later remarked, ‘Dr. 
Dodd would have given both his hands and both his legs to have 
lived.” °° It was on Dodd’s own request that he was permitted to ride 
from Newgate to Tyburn, the place of execution, in a coach, instead 
of the usual cart which, in this case, carried another prisoner. Despite 
a downpour, crowds thronged the streets; and those who caught a 
glimpse of Dodd were shocked “‘at the corpse-like pallor and the agony 
of his expression.” *° In accord with custom, Dodd had prepared a 
speech to be made from the gallows; but in the turmoil he abandoned 
delivery, whispered to the hangman (“for preventing fatal effects” has 
been suggested), and faced his doom. After the “prescribed period” 
for a hanging, the body was cut down and taken by friends in a coach to 
Goodge Street, where a surgeon and a hot bath were in waiting in the 
hope that Dodd might be revived. It was a vain hope. Throngs had 
delayed the coach. Precious moments had been lost. Dodd was dead. 

So the Reverend William Dodd, LL.D., was hanged. “He was at 
first what he endeavoured to make others; but the world broke down 
his resolution, and he in time ceased to exemplify his own instruc- 





* Boswell, II, pp. 122-23. 
** Ib., II, p. 459. 

* Ib., Il, p. 89. 

*D.N.B. 

** Ib., II, p. 114. 

* Birkenhead, p. 160. 
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tions’”*? was the charitable judgment of Dr. Johnson. In making it, 
Johnson, I think we must assume, was moved by the pitiful circum- 
stances that closed Dodd’s career. On the literary side, however, John- 
son, Tory and rationalist, has been shown generally to be sound and 
true; and this case was clear. He held a poor opinion, not only of the 
sermons, but of every issue of Dodd’s pen. This poor opinion applies 
even to The Beauties of Shakespeare, not, let us hasten to add, to the 
type of selections Dodd made, but rather to the device itself as a means 
to stimulate the study and appreciation of Shakespeare. Johnson does 
not mention the anthology directly; but his opinion in the Preface to his 
edition that Shakespeare’s “real power is not shewn in the splendour 
of particular passages,” ** and his obloquy on recommending Shake- 
speare by “select quotations,”** pretty clearly indicate that he had the 
“Beauties” in mind. Time favors the assumption. The anthology pre- 
ceded Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare by only thirteen’ years. It seems 
fair to assume, in view of his interest in Dodd, that he had not forgotten, 
it. The enigma remains, if enigma it be; we have now rather to justify 
our calling Dodd a Shakespearean. 

In current editions, The Beauties of Shakespeare is a volume of more 
than 400 pages. Passages are gleaned in turn from the comedies, the 
historical plays, and the tragedies; the last named, as we might expect, 


representing the greatest proportion. In general, as again we might 
expect, the passages are notable for the felicitous and incomparable 
phrasing that distinguishes Shakespeare 


. . - daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty, violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 


is there, as are hundreds of other treasured passages. Though part- 
scenes comprise a substantial part of the selections, poetic rather than 
dramatic qualities were the grounds of choice. No moral prejudice, 
no pious predilection, is evident. Nothing we should desire seems to 
be missing. Though he wrote verse, Dodd cannot properly be called a 
poet; yet in this volume he reflects a degree of literary judgment, 
artistic sense, and critical acumen that is not only commendable but 
admirable. He carried out his task extremely well. And all this, it 





* Boswell, II, p. 111. 
*® Smith, p. 93. 


%1b., p. 93. Cf. p. 128: “The poetical beauties or defects I have not been very diligent to 
observe.” Cf. also Coleridge, Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Dramatists, in “Shakespeare, a 
Poet Generally,” Edinburgh, MCMV, p. 55: “I greatly dislike beauties and selections in general; 
but as proof positive of his unrivalled excellence, I should like to try Shakespeare by this 
criterion.” 
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is interesting to observe, was achieved by Dodd, not so much through 
literary zeal and aspiration as in an effort to redeem his desperate for- 
tunes. 

Issuing the book at this time was even an act of courage. The age 
was against it. Nicholas Rowe, first editor of Shakespeare, whose edi- 
tion was published in 1709, had unfortunately taken the fourth folio 
as the basis of his text. The problem of editing Shakespeare’s plays, 
accordingly, got off to a bad start. Eighteenth-century editors of 
Shakespeare, such as Pope, while not insensible to Shakespeare’s genius, 
were preoccupied with problems of text and other technicalities. This, 
moreover, was the Age of Reason, an age to which Romanticism, 
devoted to Beauty, was to be even a violent reaction. The “Beauties” 
struck a new, almost a foreign, note. It might have been an ignominious 
failure. Instead, it was received enthusiastically and became immedi- 
ately popular. First published in 1752, it was reissued frequently, and 
it held its distinctive place for approximately 150 years, down to 1880. 
It is still to be found on the shelves. Of his rather voluminous writings 
— there were fifty-five — Dodd’s “Beauties” proved to be the most 
enduring. His taste and judgment were confirmed. 

Dodd may be called a Shakespearean for two reasons. While we 
must agree with Dr. Johnson that “the pleasures of sudden wonder are 
soon exhausted, and the mind can only repose on the stability of 
truth,” ** we may still maintain that, as a body of representative selec- 
tions from Shakespeare, the merit of The Beauties of Shakespeare is 
high and the book unique. Present-day students, too many of them 
movie-bred and all too frequently heard frankly to confess that they 
“hate Shakespeare,” might well turn to this little volume for a start 
in wonder and inspiration rather than to questionable substitutes of 
contemporary flavor and appeal. It long served a real purpose and 
might still do so. Not, as Mackail properly intimates,®® that this or 
any similar volume should be regarded as a substitute for the plays 
themselves. They have no substitute, but there are aids for them. 
Scholars help. Dr. Boas, after granting the modern influence of the 
Bible, appositely remarks, “Wisely did the Greeks make Homer the 





* Smith, p. 92. 
*® Mackail, J. W., The Approach to Shakespeare, Oxford, 1930, p. 137. After commending 


Hazlitt for the “amazing” manner in which he “forces us” to attend to passages quoted from 
Shakespeare, he proceeds: “That was the use of the old Beauties of Shakespeare, . . . those 
extracts and selections, though liable to be abused, served a real purpose. But without such 
artificial aids, this is what every student must do for himself.” 

The remark of J. L. Hammond has bearing here: “The test of our civilization will be its 
success or failure in producing a society that can choose between the good use and the bad. 
You may say that ultimately every society will get the cinema it deserves.” The Growth of 
Common Enjoyment (pamphlet), Ox.Pr., 1933, p. 18. 
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basis of education for the young.” ** A not inept parallel would find 
Shakespeare more closely integrated in our educational program and 
in our national culture, perhaps, for a beginning, through a humble 
little book now forgotten; for, as Masefield says, “His spirit is ours, 
or would be, if we cared enough. The images of his belief walk the 
world still like the only realities.” * 

A second reason for calling Dodd a Shakespearean, though more 
remote, is equally important. For it was through this little volume that 
Goethe first became acquainted with Shakespeare. He not only became 
one of the great interpreters of Shakespeare, but he uniformly acknowl- 
edged him as his master. On the value of “direct quotations,” Dr. 
Johnson, in this instance, was somewhat in error. For whatever our 
final judgment of Dodd and his work should be — and this, in general, 
is clear enough — we may, I think, confidently assert that higher or 
more worthy service to great poet, editor, or commentator has seldom, 
if indeed ever, been rendered than that of the stirring and inspiring of 
Goethe’s mind and heart by this Shakespearean who was hanged. 





* Boas, F. S., An Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare, Ox.Pr., 1927, p. 102. 


m * Masefield, John, Shakespeare and Spiritual Life (Romanes lecture; pamphlet), Ox. Pr., 
24, p. 32. 











LAMENT OF A MORTAL 


Old Aeschylus, one day, walked by the sea 

and an eagle, mistaking his cranium for a boulder, 
let fall from great height a tortoise, 

and Aeschylus was transmitted to the Shedes, 


consoling himself no doubt with the thought 

that his death came splendidly as a bolt from heaven 
and that the manner of its arrival was utterly unique, 
which conferred some sort of a distinction. 


Thus he mounted to Elysium, 
his occipital shattered and his spirit warm. 


I too have felt upon my skull 
the bright splendid impact of the divine projectile, 
but not being Aeschylus I was only slightly wounded. 


I clutched for the Great Enigma and felt only a lump. 


It must have been that the hand of the Cloud-Compeller slipped, 
the turtle too puny, or the skull too tough. 


And what then? I wept, and reached vainly aloft, 
and rubbed my head and cursed, despaired, 
and lived on, and lived on. 


DONALD HEINEY 























AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS AND THE WORLD * 
ERWIN D. CANHAM 


Editor of The Christian Science Monitor 


HERE WAS NEVER greater need for dynamic, effective, and conscien- 
T tious newspapers than there is today. 

As the world and its problems grow more complex, the flow of 
information reaching citizens should grow broader and clearer. For 
citizens have grave decisions to face — decisions on which the fate 
of modern civilization very likely depends. Thus it is increasingly 
important for newspapers to scrutinize continuously their own per- 
formance. These are uneasy times for all of us, but they are days of 
immense and invigorating challenge. 

How, therefore, are we doing? What is the balance sheet of American 
newspapers at this critical moment in world history? Are we meeting 
the needs imposed upon us by our key position in the social framework? 

The obvious answer is that we are not. But then, neither are the 
politicians nor the educators nor the clergymen nor even the natural sci- 
entists. Our performance, like theirs, is relative. And in relative terms, 
American newspapers are more effectively informing their readers of 
the world around them than they have been able to do in the past. 
There is no responsible and serious newspaper in the United States that 
is not doing a better news job today than any newspaper in this nation 
did during the nineteenth century. But the challenge of events has been 
proceeding at an even greater pace. We must all do a better job still 
if we are to save ourselves and the society of which we are a part and in 
which we believe. 

Our most adequate performance is in the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of news. Aided by the mechanical marvels of the age, we are able 
to find out what is happening — on the surface — in the parts of the 
world which are not closed to us by iron curtains. We are able to 
transmit these events almost simultaneously to people wherever we can 
reach them. It is also true, of course, that radio can transmit the same 
basic news of events even faster than we can. Radio can get the flash 
bulletin to the citizen in less time than it takes the copy boy to run from 
the telegraph machine to the news desk. But radio does not today take 
the responsibility of gathering most of this news. That is still chiefly the 
newspaper’s task, through individual reporters or correspondents, or 
through the able and diligent wire services. We created and we support 





* Address delivered July 16, 1953, before a meeting jointly sponsored by the Utah Head- 
liners Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi and the University of Utah Extension Service. 
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these services. Now they supply news to radio, which of course bears 
part of the current costs. 

We have made the happy discovery that the efficient news distribu- 
tion possible by radio has not destroyed or even permanently harmed 
newspapers. Some of us think that the history of television will prove 
the same thing: that one method of news-dissemination increases inter- 
est in another. It is also true, I believe, that there will always be an 
important role for the printed word: for the semi-permanent record. 
The human ear is a fallible instrument, we learned long since, when our 
newspaper switchboards would get clogged by calls from citizens wor- 
ried about something they thought they heard on the radio. The human 
eye, in all probability, is also fallible. But more important, the citizen 
wants to think over and read over and check up on what he has heard 
and seen. He wants to find out what the so-called experts have to say. 
He cannot absorb all he needs to take in by the swift gabble of radio 
or the snowy flicker of television. Frankly, I think the printed word 
is here to stay! 

The availability of radio and television requires the newspaper to be 
more accurate and diligent in its reporting, more penetrating in its 
comment. Our role becomes rather more analytical and reflective, 
although there is still plenty we can and must do in the digging-out 
process. Radio and television, as I have said, are not now particularly 
active in their own reportorial function. They can cover a public event 
excellently — though newspapers still have their job to do even with 
public events. And it would be possible for radio and TV to crusade, 
to dig out corruption, to perform the real and basic news job of uncov- 
ering what is hidden and important. But they have not done this and 
they are not now doing so. Indeed, radio, which did a fair amount of 
reporting for a while, has very considerably abdicated the job under the 
pressure of television’s high costs. I am not speaking of its coverage of 
an inauguration or a convention (during which times newspaper circu- 
lations go up, too) but of genuine independent reporting. 

Newspapers, and their collective wire services, have thus been left 
the significant task of finding out what is going on in the world and 
making it available for dissemination. Reporting is the hard core of the 
newspaper job. It is the job that needs to be done better than anything 
else. It must continue to be our prime responsibility. If we tell with 
sufficient vigilance and diligence what is happening in the world, most 
people will be able to do a good deal of thinking for themselves. The 
most effective crusading, down through the years, has been reportorial 
rather than editorial: facts, not opinion. I am not disparaging opinion, 
or the editorial page, or the idea-columnist. But none of these can get 
very far without facts. 
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And so when I ask: “Are we doing the reporting job we need to do 
in order to help save society?” I must answer: “Certainly not. But we 
are headed in the right direction.” I would urge every editor and every 
publisher to strengthen his reportorial forces to the greatest possible 
degree. This means thinking, training, planning, intellectual discipline 
and drive, imagination, and money. The wire services, as I have said, 
do an excellent job of reporting what is happening in the world. But 
they could do a far better job if they had more resources with which 
to do it, if they were able to hire and train even more competent person- 
nel and give the people they do have more opportunity, if they had more 
time in which to prowl around and dig for concealed news, if they 
could disregard much formal and routinized ‘“‘news’’ and concentrate 
on news of great basic significance. 

There has been a lot of talk about interpretive or explanatory writing 
lately —I have done my share of pontificating on the subject. But I 
believe the word “interpretation” has been greatly misunderstood. 
What I mean, at least, is harder and more intelligent digging for related 
facts. Interpretation in the sense of editorializing should certainly be 
limited to the editorial page or the signed opinion column. But digging 
out related facts is not editorializing. When a politician said something 
a year ago which is in flat contradiction with a statement he makes 
today, I consider it balanced news coverage to bring the total facts to 
readers’ attention. When a Soviet government statement declares their 
steel production has reached a certain figure, it is not opinion to dig out 
the dispatch in which they boasted a larger figure two years ago. When 
a ward politician campaigns in behalf of the elimination of zoning 
restrictions, it is not editorializing to discover that his brother-in-law 
is seeking a liquor license. Many of our best signed columns are actually 
reporting of a high perceptive and penetrative order. “Significance” 
will write itself if you dig out enough hidden facts. 

There isn’t much wrong with newspapers anywhere which couldn’t 
be cured by totally better reporting. This statement has been made 
by many of us for a long time now. But it remains the starting-point 
for newspaper service. And it involves telling readers what happened 
in such a way — with sufficient interrelated fact — as to enable them 
to understand what happened, and why, and its basic connection with 
their lives. 

Only with sounder reporting can newspapers outweigh the enter- 
tainment dross with which they have to surround their factual service. 
I enjoy entertainment as much as the next man: the comic strips, the 
sports pages, the movie columns, the gossips, the advice to the lovelorn, 
the recipes. Some of these things perform a reader service (such as 
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making better beef stew; some of them don’t, such as making salad with 
marshmallows). Others merely divert. And of course newspapers will 
fail if they fail to interest. Reader-interest is a prime demand. Nothing 
we print is of any value until it gets into somebody’s mind — preferably 
as many somebodies as possible. This justifies a lot of sugar-coating 
around the pill. But the basic news service must be there — hard, firm, 
factual, interesting. 

The newspaperman’s daily judgment of Solomon is between what 
is important and what is interesting. And we make many concessions 
to the great god Reader-Interest. So be it. But — as we often remind 
ourselves — our challenge is to make what is important just as interest- 
ing as what is not. It is not easy, but it must be done. 

American newspapers, and their critics, are, or were, in the process of 
evaluating the charge of a one-party press during the 1952 presidential 
campaign. 

Theoretically one can agree that it might be “better” if the political 
commitments of American newspapers were to be more evenly divided. 
But how can that be brought about? Should a certain number of news- 
papers change their convictions in order to balance things up? I can 
think of no so-called remedy for the unbalanced political convictions 
of American newspapers that would not be far worse than the condi- 
tion itself. 

The infinitely more serious criticism, of course, is that newspapers 
in the United States slanted the news in favor of the Republican ticket 
in 1952. 

All the same, I am sure that the least suspicion of unfair treatment 
of the news is a grave danger signal. The very survival of free news- 
papers depends on their own performance. They cannot play fast and 
loose with the news and hope to retain citizen-confidence. And when 
one newspaper acts in an irresponsible and biased manner it hurts us 
all, and it hurts the cause of free society, for we are a vital bulwark in 
that society. The narrow, domineering, prejudiced publisher who seeks 
to bestride his community like a colossus and control its news like a 
Hitler is an enemy to everything most important to us all. He is asking 
for the downfall of newspapers and the values we must preserve. 

What should we do about such publishers and editors? A few years 
ago a member of the American Society of Newspaper Editors made a 
speech at our convention urging “Drive the stinkers out.” And even 
some newspapermen, who should know better, have urged that news- 
paper associations, like bar and medical societies, should — in effect — 
license their members. Any such proposals would be fatal. Today’s 
dissent may be tomorrow’s truth, no matter how small the minority 
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now. You cannot license the flow of ideas. The battle for freedom of 
the press must generally be waged on behalf of the worst, rather than 
for the best. If the press heroes of the past had depended for their 
right to speak on the views of their newspaper colleagues, many would 
have been voted merrily out of existence. So let us not be beguiled by 
the idea of self-licensing. 

However, we can all do our utmost to remind ourselves of the only 
conditions under which newspapers can long survive. Those conditions 
require honest and scrupulous handling of the news. Even that, of 
course, will not please all readers. An honest newspaper may well get 
unpopular with both sides in a controversy. But in the end it will be 
strengthened, especially if it makes a careful effort to present the news 
of both sides fairly. It is this need of basic fairness which we should 
emblazon in letters of flame on our walls. If we do not perform with 
an earnest effort to be fair, we will some day be in the line of fire of 
governmental regulation, since so many of us bear a specious resem- 
blance to monopolies in our communities. 

Newspaper competition, and competition between newspapers and 
other means of spreading news, is of course totally desirable. But it 
is not so urgently necessary as diversity of opinion. I believe the dis- 
semination of news is likely to be done by larger and still larger entities 
as time goes on. I believe even a national newspaper, for national and 
world news, and supplementing the local newspaper, is not altogether 
impossible, even in the United States. National and world news-gath- 
ering has to be done by large and well-financed units. We cannot escape 
bigness in the gathering of big news. And if it is gathered with a careful 
attention to fairness and honesty, it will not seriously matter that the 
mechanism is getting bigger. 

But we will always need diversity of ideas. Here I would suppose that 
the technological revolution may come to our aid. That is to say, I 
believe newspapers will evolve in the direction of serving large, diversi- 
fied mass audiences. The news business will get bigger and bigger. The 
bigger it gets, the greater may be its commitment to objectivity, as in 
today’s wire services. But I hope that the opinion business will get 
smaller and smaller. The thought of one editorial thunderer — or 
half a dozen — dominating the opinions of a great modern nation is 
rather appalling. Perhaps this is merely an utopian view, but I would 
anticipate the development of new technical means of disseminating 
opinion. I would hope that a wide diversity of views might find expres- 
sion. In that way, we might recapture some of the diversity we seem to 
have lost by the constant magnification of the news function. Here, of 
course, one should not exaggerate. Over the nation as a whole, a con- 
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siderable variety of views still proliferate. Nobody has regimented the 
American newspapers. But their editorial pages have steadily lost 
emphasis in contrast to the news, and to the syndicated columnists. 
This seems to me to be a well-nigh inevitable result of their present 
commitments to wide mass audiences in the typical community. It 
would be no gain, but a great set-back, if American newspapers should 
splinter off into labor papers, and church papers, and manufacturers’ 
papers, and farmers’ papers. Yet there is ample room and desirability 
for labor opinions and editorials, for manufacturers’ opinions, for farm- 
ers’ opinions. 

Crystal gazing is a fruitless business. The stark need is with us today: 
people must be served with a flow of factual reporting if they are to 
make the decisions upon which rest the fate of men and nations. These 
facts must not be bare and isolated, but correlated into the stream of 
current history, integrated into meaning. Newspapers must commit 
themselves anew to the task of reporting events in their communities 
so that the great deeds of democracy can be done by informed citizens 
beginning in the ward and township. Newspapers must support the 
systems which will gather for them, with equal faithfulness and dili- 
gence, the news of the nation and of the world. 

This is what newspapers are striving to do today. But they are also 
flooded by a tide of trivia and mere sensation. Some of this tide lubri- 
cates the wheels of human living. But we must not sell our informa- 
tional birthright for a mess of entertaining pottage. We must keep an 
adequate balance. Indeed, we must strive to mobilize the very maxi- 
mum of talent and resources to record and explain the urgent events 
and issues that pour in upon citizens. 

It calls for dedication, plain dedication to a high craft — a profession 
that can exemplify the most honorable or the most tawdry in human 
doing. Happily for us, and for our fellow men, the honorable far out- 
weighs the tawdry in the balance. 

It is easy to say: ““We must do better.” That is a parsonical exhorta- 
tion. But look about at the world — the world desperately striving to 
find the road to stability and peaceful order based on freedom. This 
is a turning point of the ages. Before us lies the bright new world of 
mastery over the brute forces of nature and the liberation of the human 
mind from its mists of ignorance. Before us, too, lie the mechanical 
means of destroying human life on the planet. 

We must all awaken to the terms of this choice. We must seek with 
single-hearted zeal the basis for a stable and free world. Newspapers, 
performing their informing task, can do as much as any other human 
institution to help mankind through the dark hours that ought to 
precede the bright dawn. 





DEVIL AND DEEP BLUE SEA: 
MASS MEDIA OR A LITTLE AUDIENCE? 


ALBERT ROLAND 


ZRA POUND never made Cosmopolitan, and it’s a safe bet that Edgar 
E Guest won’t be seen in the Partisan Review. This implies no 
value judgment on Pound, Guest, Cosmopolitan, or the Partisan Re- 
view. It is simply another way of saying that in literature, as in other 
fields of human activity, there are fairly well-defined spheres, and that 
within one’s society incompatible views and techniques co-exist. Twen- 
tieth century specialization has intensified the process of “‘sectionaliza- 
tion.” Possibly the very increase in literacy, schooling, and mass com- 
munication has stressed even further existing differences by creating an 
infinitely larger potential audience, which nonetheless is far from being 
a culturally integrated, highly perceptive group such as Pericles’ Athens 
or Renaissance Italy knew. 

For better or worse, however, the twentieth century is with us. Mass 
media of communication are here to stay. People can read, listen to 
the radio, watch movies and television. On the other hand, in little 
magazines and little theatres and other such exclusive groups, “little” 
audiences find a language of their own, which is very seldom heard 
or understood by the great majority of people. The distinguishing 
feature of these groups is indeed their chosen isolation from society; 
and their small numbers are not so much the consequence of lack of 
public interest — often a very real problem for the humanist — as the 
desired result of their esoteric character. 

This situation confronts the humanities with a problem which is 
difficult to focus and to solve adequately. What is literature: the stories 
in Cosmopolitan or the prose of the Partisan Review? Are the Post’s 
covers “art,” or is art off limits to all but an exclusive few? And, even 
more important: are the mass media, as such, evil? Or is it rather 
a sin, for the humanities, to lose contact with the main stream of society 
by a safe seclusion in one or another ivory tower? The way to answer 
these questions, we think, is a very roundabout one. It leads to a re- 
examination of the purpose and methods of the humanities in an at- 
tempt to grasp their essential characteristics. Only by achieving such 
understanding can the humanist hope to withstand the devil success- 
fully — and possibly harness its energies for his cause — without 
losing sight of reality, stranded in a “little” boat far out on the deep 


blue sea. 
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I 


The humanities, as they have developed in Western Civilization 
through the influence of Judaism, Greek and Roman cultures, and 
Christianity, rest upon a fairly well-defined conception of man, of his 
place in society and the world of ethics. The Old Testament contributed 
the concepts of justice and of man’s moral responsibility. Man was the 
“measure of all things” in an important strain of Greek philosophy. 
Roman law stressed the civis and Christianity man’s soul, capable of 
good and evil — and love. Individualism, critical refinement and reli- 
ance on reason characterized European Renaissance and Enlightenment. 
All have shared in the shaping of a view of man which is central to 
the humanities. Whether it be history or the fine arts, literature or 
philosophy, the humanities presuppose a society where the established 
patterns of interpersonal relationships allow the satisfactory develop- 
ment of the individuals while insuring their integration into a har- 
monious whole. When this equilibrium of interacting persons is broken 
— and all people are subordinated to an authority which denies their 
moral freedom — the humane values which make the humanities mean- 
ingful no longer inform the lives of men. 

Today, that conception of man which is essential to the humanities 
is under attack. Directly or indirectly, many deny that man is a 
responsible person, that he is qualitatively different from animals be- 
cause he is capable of moral choices, and not merely at a higher degree 
of biological development. In its most threatening contemporary in- 
carnation, this attack comes from organized Stalinism. But, of course, 
it is a dangerous illusion to believe that Russian Communism is the 
only threat to the humanities. Only a gun-happy optimist would 
maintain that the defense of humane values can be successfully staged 
solely in terms of military and political opposition to the U.S.S.R. 

This mistake of finding a conveniently localized and faraway devil 
to blame was evident in the reception given George Orwell’s 1984 by 
most of the press. Orwell’s novel is undoubtedly a bitterly penetrating 
satire of Russian Soviet society. At the same time, however, it is an 
indictment of a trend toward “mass” culture which can easily be de- 
tected in many countries outside Russia. Run-of-the-mill concoctions 
from Hollywood studios, much of the editorial matter in popular maga- 
zines, and an exorbitantly large percentage of radio and TV entertain- 
ment offer evidence that this country is not immune from the stultifying 
simplifications of ‘“mewspeak” and the barren two-dimensionality of 
1984-like culture. Of course, when compared with what we know of 
Soviet Russia, ours is mass culture with a difference. Heads do not 
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usually roll, here, for criticising the status quo; and it is conceivable 
that a concerted, vigorous action in behalf of the humanities could 
bring about profound modifications in the patterns of our culture — 
without bloodshed and violent commotions of the social body. 

The road toward improvement, however, is by no means easy, nor 
its direction unequivocally clear. On the one hand, the media of mass 
communication are not likely to stop following the line of least resist- 
ance with regard to both the advertisers’ pressures and the intellectual 
and moral laziness of the vast majority of their audience. On the 
other hand, the faithful of the humanities too often share the blame 
for the cheapening and deadening conformity of the media of mass 
communication. Confronted with prevalent vulgarity, with ethical and 
intellectual irrelevance, the humanist all too often withdraws into a 
narrow world of his making, in’ which a peculiar system of symbols 
develops — and communication becomes a privilege of the few. In art, 
in music, in literature, in all fields of the humanities we have striking 
instances of this privatization of communication. It deprives society 
of the vitalizing contributions of men of great awareness and under- 
standing; in turn, the narrowness of their world deprives these men of 
a sound perspective on the problems of their times, and may ultimately 
lead to an arbitrary, distorted view. In the last analysis, an esoteric 
circle of Kafka-Kierkegaard “fans” is no more beneficial — as a civiliz- 
ing influence —than the grossest, most conspicuous consumption- 
minded of country club sets. 

Mass culture and an exclusive cultural élite are not, however, the 
only alternatives. There is also a possibility for a genuinely humane 
culture, a “humanistic culture” distinct from them both and contribu- 
ting to the spiritual re-vitalization of society. It is not always easy 
working in its behalf rather than performing brilliant exercises for a 
circle of few. It is not too difficult, however, to determine whether 
one is catering to the exclusive tastes of a little audience, or trying to 
get across to anybody who gives attention what really matters. 

The distinction is not as evident when we attempt to define the 
essential characteristics of “‘mass culture” as against “humanistic cul- 
ture.” Yet, this distinction is fundamental, for the humanities must 
know just where they want to go — and how to get there. Obviously, 
the answer is not to be found in ivory-tower seclusion. But it is not to 
be found, either, in a sterile conformity to the stereotype patterns of 
thought, feeling and action provided by the dull pressure of current 
mass entertainment-propaganda. 

A fruitful approach to this problem is perhaps that of analyzing the 
kind of man each type of culture is most likely to develop. While 
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social environment is a paramount influence in personality growth, 
society is but a system of established patterns of interpersonal relation- 
ships. Therefore, from its prevalent personality type we can determine 
with sufficient accuracy the main cultural characteristics of a society. 
Working from the data and penetrating analyses of various recent 
psychologists and social scientists, we should then arrive at fairly ade- 
quate descriptions, which will provide stable points of reference in the 
further development of our study. 


II 


It isn’t only in a totalitarian society that we find a mass culture and 
the type of man whose personality is patterned to fit that culture. We 
may, however, start from there, since it is generally accepted that such 
a man is the most striking example of the “mass man,” and because in 
analyses like that of the authoritarian character in Erich Fromm’s 
Escape from Freedom we find psychological concepts which are ex- 
tremely useful. 

Dependence is the first characteristic of the mass man, as we find 
him in a totalitarian state. The source of all power is outside him- 
self, and he obeys unquestioningly the rules given him, changing at- 
titudes with every change in rules. He servilely conforms to those rules 
partly because they are enforced upon him by the machinery of the 
state and partly because, through fear and uncritical belief, they have 
become part of himself, so that he feels guilty when he disobeys them. 
His credo finds a quite adequate summarization in Mussolini’s slogan, 
“credere, obbedire, combattere’” — believe, obey, fight. We are no 
longer confronted with responsible moral entities, capable of good and 
evil, unique and irreplaceable. Each human being has become a cog- 
wheel in the complex machinery of the totalitarian state; he is nothing 
but that which the state wants him to be — an obedient slave for work 
and for war. 

In the light of the principles extolled by our society — individual 
freedom, competitiveness, the traditional ‘rugged individualism’ — 
the preceding considerations appear totally irrelevant. Yet, a closer 
look may reveal uncomfortably close analogies. It is true that in this 
country no one authority has the power to tell people how to think, 
feel, and act. The fact that no person or group can forcefully impose 
its rules upon the majority is indeed a distinguishing feature — one 
which spells the difference between impotence and at least potential 
progress for the humanities. But if the constitutional framework of our 
society is such that it still leaves room for man’s unfettered develop- 
ment as a free and responsible person, what is today, on the other 
hand, its predominant character structure? 
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If we are to accept the findings of a very important section of con- 
temporary social science, that character structure is quite divorced 
from the verbal foundations of American society. People may still 
mouth Emerson’s self-reliance and the ideals of frontier life. By and 
large, however, they have bartered the strong sense of inner direction 
of their forefathers for a pliant adaptation to the expectations of others, 
to any and every demand of their social environment. There is no 
recognized authority — such as the Leader or the Party of totalitarian 
states — to point to the “right” course; but the anonymous authority 
vested in the mass media of communication and other social agencies 
does an extremely effective job of moulding individuals into adaptable, 
interchangeable components of our productive and marketing organiza- 
tion. In The Lonely Crowd, “A study of the changing American 
character,” David Riesman suggests the radarscope as an appropriate 
image for modern man, an extremely sensitive reactor to the slightest 
outside stimulus. A grosser,old-fashioned analogy could be the weather- 
vane, lacking all direction but that imparted by the wind blowing 
then and there. 

This type of man is basically like the mass man of totalitarian 
societies. All one can expect of him is compliance with whatever rules 
are given, smooth adaptation to the complex, impersonal workings 
of society and its production, distribution, consumption processes. He 
is never to challenge their basic assumptions, never to assert his indi- 
viduality independently of the accepted social patterns; he is merely a 
commodity on the personality market, and his human worth an inter- 
changeable quantity. 

Assuming, as we do, that it is not a healthy trait of man’s nature 
to conform supinely to authority in thought, feeling, and action, it 
follows that somehow mass man must pay for his dependence, for his 
loss of human integrity. Frustration, despair, a feeling of hopelessness 
and loneliness are the necessary concomitants of a character structure 
in which creativeness is blocked and relationships with others are re- 
duced to smooth adjustment — that of well-greased parts of a machine. 
Social science and psychology are not our only evidence of this. Recent 
fiction is predominantly centered around those themes. We need but 
mention — among the many — such novels as Bowles’ The Sheltering 
Sky, Capote’s Other Voices, Other Rooms, and Vidal’s prolific output, 
to realize our young writers’ despair over modern man’s fate. 

A very different type of fiction, the “whodunit” in its morbid mid- 
century varieties, offers additional evidence. We know from psychology 
that frustration, passivity, and isolation result in destructive strivings, 
such as found an outlet in Jew-baiting in Hitler’s Germany, and always 
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foster irrational hatred against some convenient scapegoat. Those 
same strivings, whether turned toward others or oneself, account for 
the dedication of millions to the sado-masochistic fantasies of Mickey 
Spillane and his peers. Thirteen million copies of Spillane concoctions 
sold in less than five years are indeed symptomatic of the widespread 
and deep-reaching sickness of mass man. 

To the terrifying prospect of a society where human beings are re- 
duced to smoothly proficient performers of the roles given them — 
and are fundamentally crippled in their human integrity — the hu- 
manities offer a positive alternative. Man, as a humanistic culture sees 
him, is a mature individual who aims at developing harmoniously all 
of his potentialities, establishing creative relationships with the world 
and his fellow men. His life does not conform to blueprints provided 
him by authority; it is, instead, a continuing process of growth directed 
by himself according to a sane evaluation of his physical and psychic 
exigencies. Productive work along the lines of his prevalent interests 
expresses his awareness of his dignity as a human being and makes 
possible a mutually satisfactory rapport between himself and the people 
around him, based on respect, understanding, and love. This man does 
not dream of an impossible Walden away from the twentieth century. 
He assumes his responsibilities as a member of the human race and of 
the society he lives in, here and now. At the same time, he never 
yields to the worship of “things as they are”; in his development he 
takes into account — but does not supinely submit to — the existing 
conditions; and he will labor to realize to the fullest extent possible 
his potentialities, using all his powers in the light of the considerate 
findings of his reason and the promptings of love. 

Fictional expressions of these attitudes are not as numerous as the 
documents of despair and the escapes into “whodunit” destructiveness. 
But many novels of the last decade evidence a definite shift in literary 
climate, emphasizing a spiritually constructive outlook. In The Young 
Lions, for instance, Irwin Shaw attempts to affirm humane values 
against the war background of cruelty, suffering, corruption. And so 
do John Horne Burns in The Gallery and Alfred Hayes in The Girl on 
the Via Flaminia, just to mention a few of the most widely read war 
novels. Albert Camus’ The Plague is perhaps the most articulate and 
esthetically successful elaboration of that point of view. In a fantastic 
setting —a city overrun by the plague, where every day man faces 
suffering, and rotting corpses — the protagonists of the novel assume 
their total responsibility as men. They fight death and sickness, they 
engage their whole lives for human solidarity, justice, integrity, for the 
physical and psychic health of man. 
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Different aims ask for diverging techniques of realization. A hu- 
manistic culture will therefore differ from a mass culture not only 
in the personality type it seeks to develop, but in its means as well. 
There are, of course, superficial similarities, since both face similar 
conditions and problems. For example, both the humanist and the 
mass apologist must speak in terms of experience close to the average 
person, because both address a large and heterogeneous audience. They 
must refrain from highly specialized treatment of subjects and from 
a lingo which is Greek to the many. They both must make what they 
say available to the uninitiated. 

The dissimilarity of the results sought, however, gives a radically 
different meaning to the techniques of humanistic and mass culture — 
so much so that those techniques ultimately differ in a very substantial 
way. The humanist popularizes, inasmuch as he speaks in a language 
intelligible to any normal individual who is interested enough to pay 
some attention — he does not sacrifice meaning to readability or mere 
entertainment. The humanist presents and discusses relevant problems; 
he stimulates awareness of them and therefore creates the necessary 
conditions for individual evaluation and choice on the part of the 
listener. He does not exploit the contact established with his audience 
to sway it along uncritically, glossing over the real issues. Al Capp 
is a humanist when, through his comic strip characters, he wittily 
portrays contemporary mores, piercing through sham and phoniness. 
Harold Gray, on the other hand, establishes an emotional tie with his 
reader through this latter’s participation in the isolation and helpless- 
ness — and triumphant virtue —of Little Orphan Annie; he then 
smuggles to the unaware reader a set of appropriately tailored at- 
titudes on social, economic, and political matters. 

In the field of what is more generally accepted as “literature,” we 
would find that most of the fiction in popular magazines offers instances 
of mass culture techniques, while at least a sizable section of the serious 
novels which are widely read and discussed rightly belong among the 
significant expressions of the humanities. The greater freedom enjoyed 
by book publishers with regard to the pressure of advertisers and other 
influential social forces is perhaps the reason why this is so, but we 
cannot deal with that question at length. We want, however, to make 
our main point more clear, sharpening by concrete cases the distinction 
between the techniques of humanistic and mass cultures. 

Let us take the weekly Saturday Evening Post, the monthly Cosmo- 
politan, the women’s service Ladies’ Home Journal. These are not 
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“pulps”; they are fairly articulate media, often praiseworthy for the 
educational effectiveness of their non-fiction editorial; they exercise 
a considerable influence in American life. In one year, their combined 
circulation totals between 250 and 300 million copies, probably averag- 
ing every month over fifty million reader exposures to an issue of one 
of the three magazines. A story each from random copies of these 
magazines — June, 1952, issues, the latest out at the time of this 
writing — should give if not a statistically accurate at least a fairly 
representative sample. 

In the Post (June 28, 1952, p. 24), George S. Brooks writes about 
a “Change of Heart.” A teen-age girl must choose between a hard-to- 
get glamorous football player and faithful Eddie Roper, witty and cul- 
tured, who is in love with her. Fortuitous circumstances bring about 
a date with the football player, who tries to kiss her but gets his face 
slapped and is left in his convertible — from then on it will be Eddie 
Roper alone. The story obviously wants to be more than an episode of 
teen-age romance. The girl, with the symbolic name of Faith Sterling, 
faces a choice between cheap glamor and cultural refinement, repre- 
sented by Eddie Roper, who — again symbolically — calls her a Bot- 
ticelli figure. But her decision is not one between contrasting sets of 
values; she rejects the football player because he is unappropriately 
fresh and above all because fortuitous circumstances make her realize 
that he would not in the long run offer a stable life with a steady, 
earned income. The problem of choosing between glitter and solid 
cultural values is left unresolved; or rather, it is strangely metamor- 
phosed into that of getting a husband with a promising future. 

In “I Love Amanda” (Cosmopolitan, June, 1952, p. 56), the con- 
flict is between the spoiled daughter of two rich divorcees, who has 
made an art of playing her parents against each other to get every- 
thing she wants, and the man she is to marry, who objects to her 
“divide and rule” techniques. When he openly criticizes her, she flares 
up remarking that he uses the same exploitative methods in business — 
which argument he counters by stating that business and family ethics 
are “different.”” She finally walks out on him, handing back the ring. 

The conflict is apparently an ethical one: integrity in interpersonal 
relationships versus exploitation. But Eddie Norris has already vitiated 
his position by restricting the operative sphere of human decency to 
family relationships, while the exploitation of others appears to him 
quite permissible in business. Furthermore, the resolution of the story 
is totally irrelevant to the issue raised at first; Eddie and Amanda get 
together again and will be married. Nothing has been changed, except 
that he has “realized” that all women are “like that” — an old, easy, 
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tired commonplace which simply invites acquiescence in whatever the 
situation happens to be, with no effort to work out a satisfactory human 
relationship based on personal integrity and reciprocal respect. 

“Cross Country” (Ladies’ Home Journal, June, 1952, p. 50) counts 
more actors than the usual he-and-she concoction. Like most stories 
of the kind, it brings together at the end its romantic protagonists. Its 
particular interest, however, lies in the fact that we are to see a human 
microcosm in the little group aboard the west-bound train, and the 
action of the story clearly conveys a moral concerning the proper func- 
tioning of interpersonal relationships. Proper functioning, that is, from 
the standpoint of mass culture and a “marketing orientation” — for 
human conduct in this story is informed not by inner values but almost 
exclusively by others’ approval. The golden rule is nicely capsuled in 
easy-to-take Emily Post fashion. Even a cursory analysis of the value- 
goals of the characters is sufficient to make all this evident. Pfc. Andrew 
Lamont wants a date with a beautiful blonde, so beautiful and blonde 
anybody would want a date with her. As it turns out, the beautiful 
blonde is not adverse to the idea of a date with the tall soldier about to 
go overseas. Richard Clayton, businessman, is mainly concerned with 
making the right bid for an all-important contract. After twenty-seven 
years and four months of lonely life on the ranch, Mrs. Bishop dreams 
of living in a penthouse and spending her week’s vacation the way she 
thinks Hollywood people live. Mrs. Troxel, constantly complaining of 
her headache and other troubles, is cared for by her little daughter and 
behaves so as to make one wonder which of the two is the child. In this 
immature world, it is most fitting that the story close on the smiling 
faces of Pfc. Lamont and Mrs. Bishop — both with the rapt, not-quite- 
believing expression Andrew’s little brother had when he won a bike 
at the raffle. A date with a beautiful blonde and living a week in “‘a 
kind of penthouse” bring interpersonal happiness in this little marsh- 
mallow world. 

Millions of people read stories like these and willingly subject them- 
selves to comparable radio and television programs and movies. The 
cumulative impact of the mass media moulds peoples’ attitudes, con- 
ditions them to think, feel and act according to pat rules. Mass enter- 
tainment-propaganda displaces the real problems and fakes substitute 
ones in which the solution is a smooth reciprocal adjustment — nice 
and sterile. There is no deepened understanding, just a training in 
manipulating oneself and others: the goal is the adjustment of well- 
greased gears. 

Some fiction stands out from this wholesale lubrication because it 
faces real problems honestly, aware of their difficulties and striving for 
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a satisfactory solution. Novels of this kind need not have an exclusive 
appeal. The war story of For Whom the Bell Tolls, the science-fiction 
adventures of Ray Bradbury’s The Martian Chronicles, the mystery 
yarns of many Graham Greene books, the romance of Faulkner’s The 
Wild Palms —all offer evidence that it is possible for fiction to be 
“readable” and interest the general public, while confronting the indi- 
vidual with situations which are ethically significant. Possibly, this fic- 
tion is not a good school in social adjustment: people may not learn 
from it how to “get along.” But a greater moral insight is the premise 
to a person’s growth, and ultimately results in more genuine psychologi- 
cal integration both within oneself and in one’s relationships to others. 


IV 


Because of their very essence, the humanities defy any attempt at 
strict regulation. Although many have tried, none can write a “how-to” 
book of the full life and of man’s creativeness. It would therefore be 
not only presumptuous but futile to lay down a list of “do’s’” and 
“don’t’s” — prescribing by catalog a get-well policy for the humanities. 
From all we have been saying, however, we may derive a few conclu- 
sions, useful perhaps as pointers in outlining the broad strategy by 
which the humanities can insert themselves more effectively in con- 
temporary society. 

The humanist cannot comfortably withdraw into a little congenial 
world. He cannot do so without losing contact with the larger social 
context and ultimately distorting his vision and falsifying those humane 
values to which he is dedicated. His audience may be little in numbers, 
yet he must speak to anyone who listens. He must refuse ivory-tower 
intellectualism, attempting to reach the people and possibly to vitalize 
the mass media of communication in order to break the increasing hold 
of their deadening conformity. If mass media are the devil — and there 
is evidence to make a good case for it — the humanist has to learn how 
to harness their immense potentialities. Universities and other educa- 
tional institutions are natural allies in this work; the intelligent use of 
educational radio and TV time, for instance, can be avenues for ef- 
fective action. The humanist also finds help from those media men, 
business leaders, and other individuals in key positions who might be 
aware of the tremendous importance of the humanities to the healthy 
functioning of a truly human society. 

But the final responsibility rests with the individual. Each and every- 
one is responsible for the conduct of this all-pervasive campaign of 
education in humane living. Its effectiveness, the effectiveness of the 
humanities in our society, depends upon the seriousness of our indi- 
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vidual engagement, because while institutions are necessary channels 
for action, it is the spirit that giveth them life. Since ours is a campaign 
in which not an army, but independent individuals are engaged, the 
needed coordination of efforts must come not from discipline to au- 
thority but from a common understanding of the ends sought and of 
the suitable means. Concerted action may still reverse the terrifying 
trend toward mass man —the pliant, interchangeable commodity. 
There is much more at stake than books, music, paintings. The hu- 
manities do not merely express the cultural patterns of a society. They 
contribute to the evolution of those patterns; they inform the patterns 
of interpersonal relationships which are at the core of civilized living. 
The fate of the humanities ultimately coincides with that of man him- 
self. Only if their living influence permeates our culture will man 
fully develop his potentialities and relate himself harmoniously to his 
fellow men. 


RETURNING 


But the Mountain West is no one’s home — only 
Cracked faults of earth that thrust up caves. 

And unconfined, thrown out into a night of stars 
(The Babylonian sky — before men knew for certain 
They were here to stay), we live nomadic, 
Distances our consolation, like the fishermen 

Who followed nets and the currents of big oceans. 
For nature hasn’t cared, revolving. And now! 

The canyon oak that lives on shale and nothing 
Trembles with the lust of someone under it 

Once only between glacier times... . 





PHYSICIST AT HOME 


The tea steam fogs his spectacles. His pen 

Is sweating, blacks his finger-joint. 
Drawn-blinded, whites of days lightshaft his den 
Wherein the cosmos rage: space out of point 

In falling stars of crossed-out hows and whys. . . . 


What purer fire formulates world dark? His mind, 


Like a sun outflanking its eclipses, 

Tilts axes and cosines. All atoms grind. 
The tidelines redefine the lines of drought. 
A sunset rises, level with the blood... . 


His huge equations teeter, thus, about, 
Releasing light in rock and ash and mud, 
As, less than poet then, he sips in gloom 
And book-umbrella clutter of one room... . 


PETER B. WALSH 





EARLY MORMON COMMUNITARIANISM: THE 
LAW OF CONSECRATION AND STEWARDSHIP 


LEONARD J. ARRINGTON 


Bors MORMONS HAVE OCCUPIED little space in the studies of sectarian 
communitarianism’ in early nineteenth-century America. The “law 
of consecration and stewardship,” which was the first of many Mormon 
experiments in economic reform, should be of particular interest be- 
cause of the light it sheds on the problems of community-building in 
the Mississippi Valley in the 1830’s. An attempt was made by the 
Latter-day Saints to live according to the provisions of this law in 
their various communities in Ohio and Missouri from 1831 to 1834; 
a less exacting system was proclaimed in 1838; and the law was replaced 
by the “‘lesser law of tithing” in 1841. The inauguration of this imagi- 
native mixture of individualism and collectivism, and the acceptance 
of the philosophy underlying it, go far toward explaining the social 
union and cohesiveness of the Latter-day Saints, which antedated the 
persecutions usually credited with generating this outstanding charac- 
teristic of Mormon group life. The decision to suspend the practical 
operation of this “divine” economic system illustrates the difficulties in 
the way of harmonizing institutional growth and individual equality. 
Indeed, its failure is symbolic of the fate of any static pattern of econom- 
ic reform in a society committed to membership expansion. Neverthe- 
less, the “celestial” law of consecration and stewardship has continued 
for more than a hundred years to embody Mormon economic idealism, 
and devotees of the Mormon faith still look forward to the day when it 
will be restored “‘in all its fulness.” 


I 


The law of consecration and stewardship, variously known as the 
“First United Order,” the “Order of Enoch,” the “Law of Conse- 
cration,” and the “Order of Stewardships,” was first outlined in a 
revelation to Joseph Smith, dated February 9, 1831.” Briefly, the law 





*Movements which employ small experimental communities as the agency of social reform 
are now properly called “communitarian,” rather than “communistic,” particularly because of 
the special (and derogatory) meanings now usually associated with the latter term. See Arthur 
Eugene Bestor, Jr., Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Communitarian 
Socialism in America, 1663-1829 (Philadelphia, 1950). 


* The “heart” of the law of consecration and stewardship was first published in The Evening 
and The Morning Star (Independence, Missouri), I (July, 1832), 1, under the title, “Extract 
From the Laws for the Government of the Church of Christ.” (This, incidentally, was re- 
portedly the first publication west of the Mississippi River.) It was later reproduced more 
completely in A Book of Commandments for the Government of the Church of Christ (Zion 
[Independence, Missouri], 1833), Chap. XLIV. Somewhat expanded, the law was again repro- 
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comprised four elements: economic equality, socialization of surplus 
incomes, freedom of enterprise, and group economic self-sufficiency. 
Upon the basic principle that the earth and everything on it belongs 
to the Lord, every person who was a member of the church at the time 
the system was introduced or became a member thereafter was asked to 
“consecrate” or deed all his property, both real and personal, to a 
church leader called the “Presiding Bishop of the Church.” The Pre- 
siding Bishop would then grant an “inheritance” or “stewardship” to 
every family out of the properties so received,* the amount depending on 
the wants and needs of the family, as determined jointly by the bishop 
and the prospective steward. The stewardship might be a farm, build- 
ing lot, store, workshop, or mill. It was expected that in some cases the 
consecrations would considerably exceed the stewardships. Out of the 
surplus thus made possible the bishop would grant stewardships to the 
poorer and younger members of the church who had no property to 
consecrate. The words of the basic revelation were as follows: 

. . . behold, thou shalt consecrate all thy properties, that which thou hast 
unto me, with a covenant and a deed which cannot be broken; and they shall be 
laid before the bishop of my church, and two of the elders, such as he shall 
appoint and set apart for that purpose ... the bishop of my church, after that 
he has received the properties of my church, that it cannot be taken from the 
church, he shall appoint every man a steward over his own property, or that 


which he has received, inasmuch as shall be sufficient for himself and 
family. . . .4 


This redistribution of wealth was designed to place all family heads 
on an equal economic footing, considering their respective family obli- 
gations, circumstances, needs, and “just wants.” The law of consecra- 
tion and stewardship was thus a great leveller, designed to bring about 





duced in a reprint of The Evening and The Morning Star issued at Kirtland, Ohio, beginning 
in January, 1835. In this form, the law was incorporated, with other revelations, in the first 
edition of the Doctrine and Covenants of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (Kirt- 
land, Ohio, 1835), Section 13. All subsequent editions of the Doctrine and Covenants have 
carried the law in the 1835 version, but the law is now found in Section 42 of that work. 
Other revelations, published in The Evening and The Morning Star, the Book of Command- 
ments, and the Doctrine and Covenants, explain and elaborate upon the system as first an- 
nounced in February, 1831. 


* Or use the properties (which might include money) to purchase real estate and other goods 
to be assigned as stewardships. 


* The Evening and The Morning Star (hereafter called The Star), loc. cit. See also the Book 
of Commandments, Chap. XLIV, verse 26. The 1835 (and present) version of this part of the 
law is as follows: “And behold, thou wilt remember the poor, and consecrate of thy properties 
for their support that which thou hast to impart unto them, with a covenant and a deed which 
cannot be broken. And inasmuch as ye impart of your substance unto the poor, ye will do 
it unto me; and they shall be laid before the bishop of my church and his counselors. . . . after 
they are laid before the bishop of my church. . . . every man shall be made accountable unto 
me, a steward over his own property, or that which he has received. . . . , as much as is suffi- 
cient for himself and his family.” Doctrine and Covenants (hereafter designated D & C), 
Section 42, verses 30-32. 
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a condition of relative temporal equality among the early converts to 
the church, for according to another 1831 doctrine, “it is not given 
that one man should possess that which is above another, wherefore 
the world lieth in sin.”*® It was not ‘“‘dead level” equality that the 
system aimed at, however, but a condition in which men were given 
responsibilities proportionate to their needs, circumstances, and capaci- 
ties. The system was intended to dispose once and for all of the problem 
of charity by giving the poor a stewardship over sufficient property to 
provide for their own wants. 

Once the Saints had been placed on an equitable economic footing, 
the equality was to be maintained by requiring family heads to conse- 
crate annually all their surplus production to the storehouse provided 
by the bishop for this purpose. This surplus (or “residue,” as it was 
called) was to be used primarily to distribute to those who for one rea- 
son or another, perhaps unseasonal arrival, illness, improvidence, or 
misfortune, failed to produce sufficiently to provide for the needs and 
just wants of their families. The surplus was also to be used to provide 
for special church expenditures, such as for publications, temples, 
education, and to finance the stewards who needed funds for improve- 
ment and expansion. The wording of the revelation was as follows: 

. the residue shall be kept to administer to him who has not, that every 
man may receive according as he stands in need; and the residue shall be kept 
in my storehouse, to administer to the poor and needy, as shall be appointed by 
the elders of the church and the bishop; and for the purpose of purchasing lands, 


and the building up of the New Jerusalem, which is hereafter to be revealed; 
that my covenant people may be gathered in one... .° 


This annual consecration of the social surplus to the church for 
redistribution to the poor was a device to insure continued (relative) 
temporal equality; it was also a means by which the church would con- 
trol investment and insure that the social surplus was used for purposes 
which the church felt were necessary and desirable. It mitigated against 
luxurious living and against competitive expansion. If the surplus was 





°D &C 49:20. The revelation was announced at Kirtland, Ohio, in March, 1831. 


* The Star, loc. cit.; also Book of Commandments, Chap. XLIV, verses 28-29. The 1835 and 
present version reads as follows: “And again, if there shall be properties in the hands of the 
church, or any individuals of it, more than is necessary for their support after this first conse- 
cration, which is a residue to be consecrated unto the bishop, it shall be kept to administer to 
those who have not, from time to time, that every man who has need may be amply supplied 
and receive according to his wants. Therefore, the residue shall be kept in my storehouse, to 
administer to the poor and the needy. ..., and for the purpose of purchasing lands for the 
public benefit of the church, and building houses of worship, and building up of the New 
Jerusalem. ...” D & C 42:33-35. 
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adequate, it also insured primacy to those investment projects in which 
the church was most interested.’ 

While the collection, administration, and investment of the initial 
and annual consecrations were to be under the supervision of the Pre- 
siding Bishop and his advisers, there was to be freedom of enterprise 
in production and in the management of properties held as steward- 
ships. That is, the properties placed at the disposal of each family head 
were to be used in producing whatever goods and services he desired, 
with whatever combinations of factors of production he selected, from 
among the limited opportunities open. Church leaders might give ad- 
vice on these matters, but the law of consecration and stewardship 
did not provide for minute and intimate regulation of economic activity. 
Each member was free to work as he pleased within the limitations of 
his stewardship. The profit system, the forces of supply and demand, 
and the price system presumably would continue to allocate resources, 
guide production decisions, and distribute primary or earned income. 
Some of the institutions of capitalism were thus retained and a consid- 
erable amount of economic freedom was permitted. Above all, there 
was to be no communism of goods. While ““God’s chosen” were coun- 
selled to “live together in love,” they were also admonished to “‘pay for 
that which thou shalt receive of thy brother.” ® 

Despite a considerable measure of freedom of enterprise, however, the 
system was distinctly communitarian in conception and in application. 
An 1831 revelation which paralleled the law of consecration and stew- 
ardship commanded the members of the infant church to “be one.” ® 
Common suffering, persecution, and group migration strengthened the 
forces making for unity. Social union, in turn, was indispensable to 
the establishment and operation of an exemplary Mormon Community 
whose convert-citizens would have the disposition and means to prepare 
the earth for the return of the Savior and the institution of the King- 
dom of God. John Corrill, an apostate Mormon bishop, in one of the 





"In regard to this phase of the law a non-Mormon writer has made the following suggestive 
comparison: “To outsiders it would appear that the Mormons have evolved an extreme system 
of income taxation by the church, the revenue from which they would use in establishing church 
farm loans, church rural credits, church home aid associations, church student loan funds, 
mothers’ pensions, and old aid pensions, as well as a general scheme for church social and 
industrial insurance.” Dean D. McBrien, “The Economic Content of Early Mormon Doctrine,” 
Southwestern Political and Social Science Quarterly, VI (September, 1925), 190. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the late Brigham H. Roberts, a leading Mormon official and historian, saw 
a parallel between the law of consecration and stewardship and the early New Deal, particularly 
in the latter’s capture of the social surplus to be used for the poor and for worth-while com- 
munity projects such as public works. Discourses of B. H. Roberts (Salt Lake City, 1948), 116 ff. 


® The Star, loc. cit.; and D & C 42:45, 54. 


* Book of Commandments, Ch. XL, verse 22, announced at Fayette, New York, January, 1831. 
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first published histories of the Latter-day Saints, emphasized the role 
of the law of consecration and stewardship as follows: 

It is believed by them [the Latter-day Saints] that the Church ought to act 
in concert, and feel one general interest in building up the “great cause”; and 


that every man ought to consider his property as consecrated to the Lord for 
that purpose... .?° 


Orson Pratt, also a participant in church affairs in the 1830's, drew a 
distinction between dividing property, which he characterized as a 
“Gentile” doctrine, and uniting property, which was “God’s plan of 
making His Saints equal in property,” *’ “as joint heirs with Him, or 
as His stewards.” ** 

The Latter-day Saint community was to be established as the result 
of a “gathering” of ‘the faithful in heart,” from “out of the bosom of 
Babylon” to a place designated as “Zion.” Thus, the Saints would be 
organized “in close bodies.” Once gathered, the Saints were then to 
devote themselves assiduously to the task of building up Zion: ‘Thou 
shalt not be idle; for he that is idle shall not eat the bread, nor wear the 
garments of the laborer.” '* Plainness in living and financial self-suffi- 
ciency were to characterize this New Jerusalem: “. . . let all thy garments 
be plain, and their beauty the beauty of the work of thine own hands; 

. contract no debts with the world. . . .” '* Thus, an industrious, 
frugal, independent society was to be established under the direction 
of the priesthood. Nevertheless, in contrast with many contemporary 
communitarian societies, each family was to live separately, possessed 
of its own stewardship, and communal living was eschewed."® 

One crucial point in regard to the system has never been made clear; 
namely, the relationship of the law of consecration and stewardship to 
the common-stock systems of the Shakers, Harmonists, Ephratists, and 
other contemporary communitarian societies. The Mormons disclaimed 
any resemblances between their law and the many types of communal 





® John Corrill, A Brief History of the Church of Christ of Latter-day Saints . .. (St. Louis, 
1839), 45. Corrill added: “... yet their law gives every man the privilege of managing his own 
concerns, and provides against taking each others [sic] property without paying for it; and if 
a man gives for the benefit of the Church, it is considered a voluntary offering. Yet the law 
requires or enjoins a consecration of the overplus, after reserving for himself and family, and 
to carry on his business.” Ibid. 


" Orson Pratt, “The Equality and Oneness of the Saints,” The Seer (Washington, D.C.), II 
(July, 1854), 294. The Seer was later repudiated by the church but this repudiation seems not 
to have applied to the article cited. 


® Sermon on “Consecration,” given in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle, September 10, 1854, 
Journal of Discourses (26 vols.; Liverpool, 1854 ff.), II, 100. 


* The Star, loc. cit. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid., and the Book of Commandments, Chap. XLIV, verse 57. 
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orders prevalent in early nineteenth-century America, holding that the 
incorporation of the stewardship principle permitted a large area of 
individual initiative and enterprise. It seems evident, however, that 
Mormon leaders did not originally intend that the stewardship be held 
in fee simple, with all the legal privileges which that form of property 
right might accord to the “owner.” Indeed, the title to all property 
would seem to have been vested in the Presiding Bishop. The original 
revelation read: “he that sinneth and repenteth not shall be cast out, 
and shall not receive again that which he has consecrated unto 
me. .. .” 7° This seems to imply that a stewardship was a life-lease, 
subject to revocation by the bishop. The theory and practice of steward- 
ship also would seem to have disallowed transferrals by the steward to 
his wife, children, heirs, and others with whom sales and exchanges 


might be contemplated.*’ 
II 


There seem to have been three specific reasons, historically speaking, 
for the initial revelation establishing the law of consecration and stew- 
ardship. The first was the desire of Joseph Smith to establish a latter- 
day alternative to a communal society. One of the earliest converts 
to Mormonism was Sidney Rigdon, a leading protestant minister in the 
Western Reserve. Rigdon had been a follower of the noted leader of 


the Disciples of Christ, Alexander Campbell, but had broken away 
from Campbell, partly over a dispute as to the wisdom of attempting to 
duplicate the communism of the early Christians, as described in the 
Acts of the Apostles: “And all that believed were together, and had 
all things common; and sold their possessions and goods and parted 
them to all men, as every man had need.” Rigdon, a person of consid- 





* The Star, loc. cit. The 1835 version of this passage reads: . he that sinneth and 
repenteth not shall be cast out of the church, and shall not receive again that which he has 
consecrated unto the poor and the needy of my church, or in other words, unto me... .” 
D @C 42:37. This reading seems to imply that an apostate could retain his stewardship, but 
had no right to request the return of any consecrations he had made over and above what was 
returned to him in the form of a stewardship. A revelation given at Thompson, Ohio, in May, 
1831, and not published until 1835, stated: “... if he shall transgress and is not accounted 
worthy to belong to the church, he shall not have power to claim that portion which he has 
consecrated unto the bishop for the poor and needy of my church; .. . but shall only have 
claim on that portion that is deeded unto him. And thus all things shall be made sure, accord- 
ing to the laws of the land.” In other words, any one leaving the order had no claim on the 
surplus he had consecrated, but he could retain his inheritance. D & C 51:5-6. This revelation 
also may have read differently in its original form consistent with that cited above. The church, 
of course, holds that the 1835 edition of the Doctrine and Covenants was the “Word of the 
Lord,” and that any changes in the wording of the revelations from earlier versions were 
divinely inspired. A textbook used in the Institutes of Religion of the church gives the church’s 
view on revelations, indicating that revelation “has always come in response to a specific 
problem or a recognized need”; that it is “a gradual unfolding”; and that it is couched in the 
words and understanding of the prophet and his followers. T. Edgar Lyon, Introduction to the 
Doctrine and Covenants and The Pearl of Great Price (Salt Lake City, 1948), 15, 18, 23-24. The 
Mormon Church, of course, believes in the principle of continuous revelation. 


* T. Edgar Lyon, op. cit., 141. 
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erable intellectual stature in his earlier years, was familiar with the 
experiments of Robert Owen, the Rappists, and the German Separatists 
at Zoar, Ohio. Rigdon’s followers at Mentor and Kirtland, Ohio, two 
communities on Lake Erie, east of Cleveland, attempted to establish 
communal societies called “The Family.” Rigdon and most of his Kirt- 
land congregation were converted to Mormonism late in 1830. So 
important was this group that Joseph Smith moved immediately, with 
some of his followers, from New York to Kirtland. When the twenty- 
six-year-old Smith arrived at the new headquarters on or about Febru- 
ary 1, 1831, one of his first acts was to request “The Family” to abandon 
the common-stock principle in favor of what he called “the more per- 
fect law of the Lord.” ** Some positive explanation of the “law of the 
Lord” was necessarily forthcoming. A week later the law of consecra- 
tion and stewardship was revealed, thus serving to replace common- 
stock with stewardship, and “The Family” with a considerable measure 
of individualism.’® 

The need to suggest something positive to replace the impractical 
common-stock principle was one purpose of the revelation. A second 
function of the law of consecration and stewardship was to provide a 
religious incentive whereby the Kirtland Mormons would agree to 
divide their farming lands, building lots, and other property with poor 
families who had gone, upon Joseph Smith’s recommendation, from 
New York and elsewhere to Ohio (and later to Missouri). The law was 
also a device by which a surplus could be accumulated to purchase ad- 
ditional lands, care for the temporal needs of those called into church 
service, finance the publication of books and periodicals, make possible 
the construction of meetinghouses, and supply means for carrying out 
other worthwhile spiritual and temporal projects. Insofar as converts 
were convinced of its practical efficacy or divine origin, the law of conse- 
cration and stewardship would assure the use of the social surplus for 
charitable and religious purposes.”° It is quite possible that the law 





* Joseph Smith, History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints: Period I. edited 
by B. H. Roberts (2nd ed.; 6 vols.; Salt Lake City, 1946 ff.), I, 146-47. According to the first- 
hand report of John Whitmer, the family was “going to destruction very fast as to temporal 
things” because “they would take each other’s clothes and other property and use it without 
leave, which brought on confusion and disappointment, for they did not understand the scrip- 
tures.” “Book of John Whitmer,” MS., Chap. II, cited in F. Y. Fox, “Consecration: Some 
Distinguishing Features,” Improvement Era (Salt Lake City), XLIX (June, 1946), 368. 


® Joseph Smith’s opinion of the Kirtland Family, as he saw it in 1831, is reflected in the fol- 
lowing notation in his journal in 1843: “I attended a second lecture on Socialism, by Mr. Finch; 
and after he got through, I made a few remarks, alluding to Sidney Rigdon and Alexander Camp- 
bell getting up a community at Kirtland, and of the big fish there eating up all the little fish. I 
said I did not believe the doctrine.” History of the Church, VI, 33. 


In the 1835 edition of the consecration revelation, the wording gave clear indication 
that the immediate purpose of “the law” was to provide the means of caring for the 
poor. D&C 42:30. An 1834 revelation pertaining to “the law” was specifically entitled, “the 
order of the Church for the benefit of the poor.” D & C 104. 
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would have been announced for this immediate and compelling finan- 
cial reason even if the Kirtland Family situation had not confronted 
Joseph Smith and his associates. 

There was undoubtedly a third and more far-reaching objective in 
the revelations on consecration and stewardship. As the founder of 
“restored Christianity” it was necessary for Joseph Smith to establish 
the social and economic basis for a Christian society. The passage in 
the Acts of the Apostles previously quoted was doubtless a challenge 
to the youthful prophet, as it was to Bible-reading Christians gener- 
ally.2. And in that period of social ferment, religious enthusiasm, and 
economic reform which saw the origin of Mormonism, scores of com- 
munistic and/or communitarian societies and experiments sprang into 
existence.””_ In 1840 Emerson wrote to Carlyle: “We are all a little 
wild here with numberless projects of social reform. Not a reading 
man but has a draft of a New Community in his waistcoat pocket.” ** 
Joseph Smith was not unfamiliar with these utopian concepts and 
experiments. Within a few miles of the Vermont community in which 
he was born were the Groveland Society of the Shakers, in which all 
property was held in trust by the community, and the organized fol- 
lowers of Jemima Wilkinson. Furthermore, Smith’s associate, Sidney 
Rigdon, as mentioned before, was well acquainted with the systems of 
the Rappites and the Owenite Socialists.** Thus, it was logical, and 
perfectly within the order of events, that the new prophet should have 
announced the Latter-day Saint version of “the more perfect law of 
the Lord.” Sprinkled through his revelations on the subject are phrases 
which indicate the lofty ideal to be held up before his followers: ‘“‘be 
alike . . . and receive alike, that ye may be one”; “let every man esteem 
his brother as himself”; ‘‘my people [must be] united according to the 





** A passage of equal importance to the Latter-day Saints was contained in the “Book of 
Moses,” revealed to Joseph Smith just a short time before the law of consecration and steward- 
ship was issued. The passage was in regard to an idyllic society in ancient times led by Enoch: 
“And the Lord called his [Enoch’s] people Zion, because they were of one heart and one mind, 
and dwelt in righteousness; and there were no poor among them.” The Pearl of Great Price 
(Salt Lake City, 1935), “Book of Moses,” 7:18. According to the prophet, this perfection was the 
reason Enoch was taken into Heaven, as related in Genesis 5:24. 


* The literature on these societies includes Charles Nordhoff, The Communistic Societies of 
the United States (New York, 1875); William A. Hinds, American Communities and Co- 
operative Colonies (2nd ed.; Chicago, 1908); Alice Felt Tyler, Freedom’s Ferment: Phases of 
American Social History to 1860 (Minneapolis, 1944); V. F. Calverton, Where Angels Dared 
to Tread (Indianapolis, 1941); Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr., Backwoods Utopias; and Socialism 
and American Life, edited by Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons; bibliography: T. D. 
Seymour Bassett (2 vols.; Princeton, 1952). 


8 Cited in Phillips Russell, Emerson, the Wisest American (New York, 1929), 193-94. 
In an article entitled “The Harmonists and the Mormons,” American-German Review 
(Philadelphia), X (June, 1944), 6-9, Karl J. Arndt presents circumstantial — but not document- 


ary — evidence of influence by the German Harmonists on Mormon collectivistic institutions 
and spiritual concepts. 
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union required by the law of the celestial kingdom’; and “thou shalt 
live together in love.” 

Thus, the law of consecration and stewardship originated as the 
result of practical need and utopian idealism. It is not surprising that 
the plan should have been intensely practical, in certain respects, and 
that it should have overestimated the possibilities of human altruism in 
other respects. It was equalitarian, a potentially good revenue-producer, 
and communitarian. It was also individualistic, though with strong ele- 
ments of group control and influence.”° 


Il 


During the first few months after the enunciation of the law of 
consecration and stewardship an attempt was made by some of the 
Latter-day Saints in Ohio to comply with its provisions. A group of 
Saints from Colesville, New York, established themselves at Thompson, 
near Kirtland, Ohio, in May, 1831, and consecrations were importuned 
to apply on the purchase of their farming lands. Before this group was 
completely organized, however, one or two of the wealthier members 
backed out and successfully sued in the civil courts for the return of 
their consecrations. This introduced such confusion in their affairs 
that the Thompson Saints and others were called to settle Jackson 
County, Missouri (or “Zion” as it was called, the New Jerusalem 
whose building up was anticipated in the revelation of February 9, 
1831), arriving there in July, 1831. Nevertheless, the introduction of 
the system, even for that brief period, did facilitate the removal of the 
poor as well as the rich from New York to Ohio, and from Ohio to 
Missouri.”® 

In Jackson County, Missouri, the second attempt was made to insti- 
tute the law of consecration and stewardship. The form of the settle- 
ment was to be in accordance with the “Plat of the City of Zion.” 7" 
Every family was to receive a building lot in the city. In addition, the 
farmers were to receive an allotment of land outside the city. The 
mechanic was to receive the necessary tools and materials for his trade, 





* The strength of the individualistic elements in the plan as well as its short duration may 
explain why the Mormon experiment has received little attention in the literature concerning 
communistic and communitarian societies in the United States. 


*®The noted Mormon historian, B. H. Roberts, wrote: “I found in my early visitations to 
the cradles of the church, the branches in Colesville, Harmony, Fayette, and Palmyra, a tradi- 
tion among the people of those localities that when the Mormons moved from their first loca- 
tions, ‘the rich shared with the poor.’ And it was wonderment with them that they [the Mor- 
mons] took all their poor with them.” Discourses of B.H. Roberts, 68. 


* The “Plat of the City of Zion” is reproduced with an analysis in Lowry Nelson, The 
Mormon Village: A Pattern and Technique of Land Settlement (Salt Lake City, 1952), 39, 
et passim. The explanations of Joseph Smith concerning the plat are published in History of the 
Church, I, 357-62. 
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and teachers, writers, and musicians were to have a home site and a 
license or appointment to serve the community according to their re- 
spective abilities. The town residents, of course, would participate in 
the produce of the farmers through regular commercial channels or 
through the redistribution of a central storehouse. 

To purchase lands for the new community missionaries and agents 
were asked to canvass congregations throughout the East and Midwest 
for donations. The principal source of funds, however, was expected 
to be the consecrations of those going to Independence to live. The 
Presiding Bishop of the Church was instructed to receive these conse- 
crations, to allot inheritances to properly certified family heads, and to 
notify the church-at-large from time to time as to “the privileges of the 
land,” so that the gathering would not take place faster than lands 
were purchased.”* The bishop was further directed to establish a store- 
house for the reception and distribution of consecrations. This enter- 
prise, operated under his management, was a going concern by the end 
of 1831.?® A printing concern was also established, the first such firm 
west of the Missouri River, to publish weekly and monthly periodicals.*° 

By July, 1832, roughly a year after the call to settle Jackson County, 
between three and four hundred converts had arrived at Independence, 
almost all of whom were located upon their inheritances. By the fol- 
lowing July, almost 1,200 had gathered in Missouri, of whom 700 were 
“disciples.” ** While the group was officially reported to be “in good 
health and spirits,” and “doing well,” the burden of migrating, of 
purchasing land, of establishing the printing office and store, and, above 
all, of transforming a “wilderness and desert,” into a “garden of the 
Lord,” was greater than most had anticipated.*” Evidently, the conse- 
crations were insufficient to provide inheritances for all those who were 
entitled to them.** From the frequent exhortations in The Star and in 





* Book of Commandments, Chap. LIX and LXIV, August, 1831. To insure that those 
coming to receive inheritances were faithful members of the church, rather than opportunists, 
each newcomer was to bear a letter from the bishop in Kirtland or from three elders in the 
“conference” or branch from which he came. 


* The functioning of the storehouse and other institutions is described more fully in Joseph 
A. Geddes, The United Order Among the Mormons (Missouri Phase): An Unfinished Experi- 
ment in Economic Organization (Salt Lake City, 1924), 68 ff. It is the defect of this otherwise 
excellent monograph that the analysis was based exclusively on the 1835 wording of the conse- 
cration revelations. 


*°In November, 1831, a literary firm was organized, as a joint-stewardship of six persons, 
to handle the publication and sale of the “sacred writings” of the church. 


™ The Star, Il (July, 1833), 6. 


* These phrases are from a communication from the elders in Zion to the church, published 
in The Star, I (July, 1832), 5. 


* One complication was the necessity of feeding Indians which the government was settling 
to the west of Independence. 
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revelations of Joseph Smith, one would also gather that idleness was 
a problem.** Perhaps some of the emigrants, filled with the mille- 
narian spirit of the times, did not understand the necessity of laboring 
to build up Zion.** Officials found it necessary to caution prospective 
emigrants not to give away their property before leaving for Zion! ** 
Despite these hindrances, however, some participants later wrote of 
the Jackson County experiment with pronounced nostalgia. 

There was a spirit of peace and union, and love and good will manifested 
in this little Church in the wilderness, the memory of which will be ever dear to 
my heart. . . . Peace and plenty crowned their labors, and the wilderness became 
a fruitful field, and the solitary place began to bud and blossom as the rose... . 


In short, there has seldom, if ever, been a happier people upon the earth than 
the Church of the Saints now were.*? 


Idyllic or not, two problems arose in the administration of the system 
in Jackson County. One had to do with the nature of the property 
rights to be granted to the stewards; the second was concerned with the 
size of the “inheritance” to be given to each steward. In regard to the 
first, the Presiding Bishop of the Church, Edward Partridge, in the allot- 
ment of land purchased for the purpose, took the attitude, that the 
inheritances ought to be tentative, entitling each settler to a right of use 
only, with a lease subject to cancellation on the order of the bishop. 


Considering the uncertainty in the number of converts for which he 





* For example, Book of Commandments, Chap. LIV, verse 40, dated June, 1831; revelation 
of November, 1831, published in The Star, I (October, 1832), 3; ibid., I (November, 1832), 7. 


* As in most contemporary pioneer communities, women were also expected to work. This 
was defended in the following extract from a letter of the elders in Zion, published in July, 
1833: “It is said, that women go out to work; this is a fact, and not only women, but men 
too; for in the church of Christ, all that are able, have to work to fulfill the commandments 
of the Lord... .” The Star, II (July, 1833), 6-7. 


8 Many writers have associated Mormonism with the Millerites and others who momentarily 
expected the Second Coming of Christ. The careful economic planning by officials in Kirtland 
and Zion indicates otherwise. Those who were planning to leave for Zion were advised to pay 
their debts, husband their property and savings carefully, secure improved breeds of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs to bring with them, garden seeds, etc. “For the disciples to suppose that they 
can come to this land without ought to eat, or to drink, or to wear, or anything to purchase 
these necessaries with, is a vain thought. For them to suppose that the Lord will open the 
windows of heaven, and rain down angel’s food for them by the way, when their whole journey 
lies through a fertile country, stored with the blessings of life from his own hand for them 
to subsist upon, is also vain. . . 

“The disciples of Christ . . . should be wise and not take the way of the world, nor build 
air-castles, but consider, that when they have been gathered to Zion, means will be needed 
to purchase their inheritances, and means will be needed to purchase food and raiment. . 

“And notwithstanding the fulness of the earth is for the saints, they can never expect it 
‘unless they use the means put into their hands to obtain the same in the manner provided 
by our Lord.” “The Elders Stationed in Zion to the Churches Abroad, in Love, Greeting,” 
The Star, II (July, 1833), 6-7. 


* Autobiography of Parley Parker Pratt, edited by his son, Parley P. Pratt, (3rd ed., Salt Lake 
City, 1938), 72, 93. Another participant, Newel Knight, mentioned the “cheerful hearts” of 
the people and said that they were “united, and peace and happiness abounded.” “Newel 
Knight’s Journal,” in Scraps of Biography (Salt Lake City, 1883), 72, 73, 75. 
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would have to provide land, the temporary nature of the allotments 
would make it possible for Partridge to make a reapportionment, if 
necessary, to provide for new arrivals. This plan would also discourage 
opportunists who might join the group to acquire an inheritance, and 
promptly withdraw. Finally, the no-title policy gave Partridge the 
power, under threat of the forfeiture of the entire stewardship, to en- 
force standards of workmanship, social behavior, and personal morality 
among those receiving inheritances. The wealth of the community 
would never be lost to apostates, “trouble-makers,” or idlers.** 

A specimen of the type of instrument drawn up by Partridge is repro- 
duced in Joseph Smith’s documentary History of the Church*® and 
shows that one Titus Billings consecrated to the bishop the following: 


Item Value 


Sundry articles of furniture 

Two beds, bedding and extra clothing 
Farming implements 

One horse, 2 wagons, 2 cows, 2 calves 


$316.52 


In return the bishop leased Billings twenty-seven and one-half acres of 
land, and “loaned” him all of the personal property which he had 
consecrated. Billings agreed to pay all taxes on the property, and also 
to pay the bishop “all that I shall make or accumulate more than is 
needful for the support and comfort of myself and family.” The “lease 
and loan,” as it was called — recalling a more modern program — was 
to be binding during the life of Billings “‘unless he transgresses, and is 
not deemed worthy by the authority of the church.” In the event of 
transgression, Billings agreed to forfeit all claim to the real estate and 
to pay to the church the value of the personal property. The bishop, in 
turn, agreed to assist Billings and his family in the event of their inabil- 
ity to provide for themselves. In the event of Billings’ death, his wife 
and/or children succeeded to all his rights, provided he died while in 
good standing in the church. 





* Each steward was required, according to a revelation given December 4, 1831, to render 
an account of his stewardship to the bishop. The Star, I (December, 1832), 5-6. In line with 
instructions from Joseph Smith, a clerk was appointed to record all consecrations and inherit- 
ances, as well as “their manner of life, and their faith and works; and also . . . all the apostates, 
who apostatize after receiving their inheritance.” Joseph Smith to W. W. Phelps, November 27, 
— _——- of the Church, I, 298. This manuscript record, if it is in existence, cannot be 
ocated. 


* History of the Church, I, 365-67. The original of this deed, together with a similar one 
from Bishop Partridge to Joseph Knight, Jr., is in the Church Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City. 
A specimen of the deeds made out to the bishop has never been published, but the Church 
Historian’s Office has in its possession a deed from Levi Jackman to Bishop Partridge for 
personal property valued at $92.75. The deed of a farm conveyed on May 5, 1834, to Joseph 
Smith, as president of the Church of Christ, is reproduced in Nancy Clement Williams, After 
100 Years [the Life of Frederick G. Williams] (Independence, Missouri, 1951), 228-30. 
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As might be expected, the church encountered legal difficulties as the 
result of the “lease and loan” policy. Judges on the frontier viewed 
properties held in trust with noticeable disfavor. Some apostates suc- 
cessfully sued in the courts for the return of their consecrated proper- 
ties. Moreover, Mormonism was being associated, in the minds of 
many, with such religio-economic movements as that.of the Shakers — 
an association which Mormon leaders, for some reason, viewed with 
profound distaste.*° A leader of the church in Missouri finally wrote to 
Joseph Smith “on the subject of giving deeds, and receiving contribu- 
tions from brethren.” On April 21, 1833, Smith replied: “I have noth- 
ing further to say on the subject than to recommend that you make 
yourselves acquainted with the commandments of the Lord, and the 
laws of the state, and govern yourselves accordingly.” #1 Ten days later, 


in a special letter to Bishop Partridge, the Prophet wrote: 


. concerning inheritances, you are bound by the law of the Lord to give 
a deed, securing to him who receives inheritances, his inheritance for an ever- 
lasting inheritance, or in other words to be his individual property, his private 
stewardship, and if he is found a transgressor and should be cut off, out of the 
church, his inheritance is his still, and he is delivered over to the buffetings of 
Satan till the day of redemption. But the property which he consecrated to the 
poor, for their benefit and inheritance and stewardship [in other words, his “sur- 
plus”], he cannot obtain again by the law of the Lord. Thus you see the propriety 
of this law, that rich men cannot have power to disinherit the poor by obtaining 
again that which they have consecrated. . . .*? 





*’ One of the earliest anti-Mormon works described Mormon economic institutions as follows: 
“Their [the Mormon] common stock principles appear to be somewhat similar to those of 
the Shakers. Each one, however, is allowed to ‘manage his own affairs in his own way,’ until 
he arrives in Missouri. There the Bishop resides; he has supreme command in all pecuniary 
matters, according to the revelations given by the prophet. . . . He holds a deed of the lands, 
and the members receive a writing from him, signifying, that they are to possess the land as 
their own, so long as they are obedient to [Joseph] Smith’s commandments.” E. D. Howe, 
Mormonism Unvailed [sic], or a faithful account of that singular imposition and delusion, from 
its rise to the present time (Painesville, Ohio, 1834), 129; and “Letter VII” of Ezra Booth, ibid., 
200. That church leaders were sensitive to the common-stock allegation is indicated by the 
frequent public denials of its practice. For example, “I am well aware, that an opinion is had 
abroad by many, that .. . the church is a common stock concern. ... As to giving and ‘common 
stock’ if any candid man or woman, will read the book of Doctrine and Covenants, he or she 
may undeceive themselves. ...” W. W. Phelps, to the editor, The Latter Day Saints’ Messenger 
and Advocate, II (December, 1835), 230. In The Elders’ Journal (Far West, Missouri), I (July, 
1838), 43, Joseph Smith unequivocally states that the Mormons do not believe in having all 
things in common; and in a lengthy letter to the church, written in December, 1838, while in 
Liberty Jail, Missouri, Smith devoted two paragraphs to the charge that the Mormons believed 
in community of wives and of property. History of the Church, III, 230-31. I am indebted to 
Dr. S. George Ellsworth, Utah State Agricultural College, for allowing me to use his microfilm 
copies of early Mormon periodicals. 


* Ibid., I, 341. The language of an April, 1832, directive indicates that Joseph Smith ap- 
proved, at that time, of giving provisional property rights to newcomers furnished with land 
by the church. According to this advice, widows were permitted to remain upon their husband’s 
inheritances provided their late husbands had not died while in transgression. The Star, I 
(January, 1833), 6. The wording of this revelation was later changed to read that in such cases 
widows might remain upon the inheritance “according to the laws of the land,” but not have 
fellowship in the church. See D & C 83:1-3. 


* Joseph Smith, Jr., to Edward Partridge, May 2, 1833, as cited in O. F. Whitney, “The 
Aaronic Priesthood,” The Contributor, VI (October, 1884), 7. 
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Thus, it became clear that the official church position had become 
one of requiring that a deed with no strings attached be made out at the 
time each inheritance was given out.** In commenting on this modifica- 
tion — or clarification — the editor of the church monthly later wrote: 


... they [the Latter-day Saints] have frequently been ridiculed in consequence 
of certain items contained in the one [revelation] setting forth their faith on the 
subject of bestowing temporal gifts for the benefit of the poor... . 


Some have said, and still say, that this Church, “has all things common.” 
This asserting is meant, not only to falsify on the subject of property, but to 
blast the reputation and moral characters of the members of the same. 


The church at Jerusalem in the days of the apostles, had their earthly goods 
in common; the Nephites [a tribe of inhabitants of ancient America described 
in the Book of Mormon], after the appearance of Christ, held theirs in the 
same way; but each government was differently organized from ours; and could 
admit of such a course when ours cannot.*4 


Because of the nature of prevailing state and national laws with respect 
to property, therefore, church authorities finally came to agree that a 
steward should hold legal rights to “the Lord’s property” placed in his 
charge.*® In consequence of this decision, the leaders of the Missouri 





* After this change in policy in April and May, 1833, the earlier revelations were edited to 
show clearly: (1) that a person’s inheritance belonged to him and his family regardless of his 
status in the church (see the present versions in D & C 42:37; 51:5; 83:3); (2) that the purpose 
‘ of the consecrations was to provide for the poor and the needy (see the present versions in 
D & C 42:30-31; et passim). The changes, of course, were believed to have been inspired. With 
reference to (2) Smith wrote Partridge: “The consecrated property ... is given... to purchase 
inheritances for the poor. ... And it is your duty to see that whatsoever is given, is given 
legally; therefore it must be given for the consideration of the poor Saints, and in this way 
no man can take any advantage of you in law.” Smith to Partridge, May 2, 1833, loc. cit. 

The first printing of the edited version was in a reprint of the July, 1832, number of 
The Star, issued at Kirtland, Ohio, in February, 1835, by The Latter Day Saints’ Messenger and 
Advocate. The first edition of the Doctrine and Covenants was issued at Kirtland later that 
year and reproduced the edited version verbatim. The editing was under the direction of a 
committee appointed in September, 1834, consisting of Joseph Smith, Oliver Cowdery, Sidney 
Rigdon, and Frederick G. Williams (History of the Church, II, 243 ff.), and their product was 
accepted as the word of the Lord. It may be of significance that W. W. Phelps, editor of 
The Star in Zion, was called to Kirtland before the revision of the revelations, and served as 
secretary of the committee making the revisions. (History of the Church, II, 232.) 

In a subsequent issue, the editors of the reprint of The Star explained the changes in the 
revelation by saying that they were now (1835) published “according to the original,” but it 
would be fair to infer from the statement made that if there were modifications one of the 
reasons was the ridicule to which the church had been subjected because of its supposed 
adherence to the doctrine of common stock. See statement in the reprint of The Star for 
August, 1832, issued at Kirtland in March, 1835. B. H. Roberts, a modern church historian, 
explains the changes in the revelations by saying that some were corrections of copying errors, 
some were added to make the principles apply to officers not in the church at the time the 
earlier revelations were given, and “some additional clauses were inserted to throw increased 
light upon the subjects treated in the revelations. . . .” (History of the Church, I, 173n.) 


“Statement of Oliver Cowdery in the August, 1832, issue of The Star reprinted at Kirtland, 
March, 1835. Italics in original. 


“Orson Pratt, a leading church theologian and close associate of Joseph Smith during the 
Mississippi Valley phase of Mormonism, seems to have regarded this action of granting deeds 
to the holders of stewardships as an unavoidable concession to the property laws of “Babylon.” 
Even after 1835, Pratt interpreted the law of consecration and stewardship to mean that no 
steward would hold title to his property. Under the “perfect” law of the Lord, he wrote, “all 
the riches and wealth of Zion shall be common property. ...” Orson Pratt, “The Equality and 
Oneness of the Saints,” op. cit., 292, also 290-94. 
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colony issued public statements in June, 1833, declaring, among other 
things, that each family head had received, or was about to receive, “a 
warranty deed securing to himself and heirs, his inheritance in fee 
simple forever. . . .” *® However, it is doubtful that the new policy was 
completely carried out because of the developing friction between Mor- 
mons and non-Mormons in Missouri.** 

In regard to the second problem encountered in administering “the 
law” in Missouri— the amount of inheritance to be granted each 
steward — the revelation specified, in general terms, that each person 
was to have as much as was “sufficient for himself and family”;** that 
every man should receive “‘according to his family, according to his cir- 
cumstances . . : and his wants and needs. .. .” *® What were a family’s 
wants and needs? Who was to determine them? Evidently, there was 
some difference of opinion on the matter, for Joseph Smith found it 
necessary to direct a letter to Bishop Partridge in June, 1833, explaining 
the procedure that was to be followed: 

. every man must be his own judge how much he should receive and how 
much he should suffer to remain in the hands of the Bishop. I speak of those 


who consecrate more than they need for the support of themselves and their 
families. 


The matter of consecration must be done by the mutual consent of both par- 
ties; for to give the Bishop power to say how much every man’shall have, and he 
be obliged to comply with the Bishop’s judgment, is giving to the Bishop more 
power than a king has; and upon the other hand, to let every man say how 
much he needs, and the Bishop be obliged to comply with his judgment, is to 
throw Zion into confusion, and make a slave of the Bishop. The fact is, there 
must be a balance or equilibrium of power between the Bishop and the people, 
and thus harmony and good will may be preserved among you. 


Therefore, those persons consecrating property to the Bishop in Zion, and 
then receiving an inheritance back, must reasonably show to the Bishop that 
they need as much as they claim. But in case the two parties cannot come 
to a mutual agreement, the Bishop is to have nothing to do about receiving such 
consecrations; and the case must be laid before a council of twelve High Priests, 
the Bishop not being one of the council, but he is to lay the case before them.°*° 





* Editorial in The Star, II (June, 1833), 4; also circular of the Elders of Zion, The Star, II 
(July, 1833), 6-7. 


“Nearly all the abstracts of title to land in the eastern part of Kansas City show [in 1936] 
the title to the land in the name of Edward Partridge, the presiding bishop of the Mormon 
Church ... but I could not get possession of it, because, under the law, adverse possession 
for a certain number of years gives one a title.” Heber J. Grant, The Deseret News, Church 
Section, August 22, 1936, p. 1. 


“ The Star, I (July, 1832), 1. 


* Book of Commandments, Chap. LI, verse 6; D & C 51:3. These revelations were dated 
March and May, 1831. 


°° History of the Church, I, 364-65. 
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These instructions, as with those pertaining to the granting of a deed, 
were too late to be applied in the Jackson County experiment. 

Throughout the period of its operation, the active, on-the-job, man- 
agement and supervision of the system was vested in the Presiding 
Bishop and his counselors. This imposed a heavy administrative task 
since these men were also spiritual leaders. In April, 1832, the Central 
Council was created. This was a group of five men, three from Kirt- 
land, two from Independence, later seven men, who were to serve as 
a board of directors for the supervision of business affairs in Kirtland 
and Zion. The Central Council, in turn, immediately created a ‘United 
Firm” or “United Order,” *' which was a joint-stewardship of the 
members of the Council with the responsibility of holding properties 
in trust,” assisting the poor, and supervising the establishment of mer- 
chandising stores in Ohio and Missouri.®* The creation of this agency 
set the pattern for the assignment of responsibilities for the manage- 
ment of large companies and corporations: this was to be done by the 
method of joint-stewardship.** 

While the creation of the Central Council removed over-all temporal 
policy considerations from the province of the Presiding Bishop, a 
thousand miles, mostly wilderness, separated Kirtland from Independ- 
ence, and it is probable that the control of the Central Council was 
not very effective. 


IV 


From a purely economic point of view, one fault of the law of conse- 
cration and stewardship was the transferral of consecrated properties 
from the relatively well-to-do to the poor, when the latter were incapa- 
ble of wise management of property.** Another fault in the system was 





* Not to be confused with cooperative communities organized in Utah in 1874 under the 
name “United Order.” 


* The United Firm was entrusted with the management of a steam sawmill, a tannery, a 
printing press, and various pieces of rural and urban real estate. Most of these enterprises were 
financial liabilities and continued to lose money until April, 1834, when a revelation was 
announced distributing the property in the form of personal stewardships. D & C 104. 


* Mercantile stores had- been set up by those called to do so in Kirtland (Newel K. Whitney 
& Company) and in Jackson County (Gilbert, Whitney & Company) to serve as outlets for 
goods collected in the Storehouse. Legally, these were private enterprises; practically, they were 
stewardships. The latter status was confirmed with the establishment of the United Order or 
Firm. The United Firm was to have a working monopoly of Mormon trade in Missouri and 
Geauga County, Ohio, but it seems not to have been absolute. Its primary purpose could not 
have been profit-making since Joseph Smith criticized one of the agents, Sidney Gilbert, for 
withholding credit from the poor, and admonished him that it was his duty “to assist all the 
poor brethren . . . as they must have assistance; and the Lord established him in Zion for that 
express purpose.” History of the Church, I, 341. 


*D @C 82. 


* Brigham Young later expressed this criticism as follows: “If the poor had all the surplus 
property of the rich many of them would waste it on the lusts of the flesh, and destroy them- 
selves in using it.” Sermon of November 13, 1870, Journal of Discourses, XIII, 302. 
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the diminution of incentive which might be brought about by the 
requirement that stewards were to consecrate all their surplus income. 
This eventuality need not have resulted among a zealous and faithful 
people, but was a probability without that condition. We have Brigham 
Young’s word for it that the system did not operate long enough, or 
successfully enough, to obtain much of a surplus: 

I was present at the time the revelation came for the brethren to give their 
surplus property into the hands of the Bishops for the building up of Zion, 
but I never knew a man yet who had a dollar of surplus property. No matter 
how much one might have he wanted all he had for himself, for his children, 
his grandchildren, and so forth.*® 


Whether these difficulties could have been surmounted, as they were 
in many contemporary American idealistic communities, or whether 
church leaders would have modified the system sufficiently to take these 
two factors into account, can never be known for certain. About a year 
and a half after “Zion” had been founded, and before the system was 
completely organized and put into running operation, the Latter-day 
Saints in Missouri ran into the stiff opposition of their “Gentile” neigh- 
bors. Systematic persecution of the Mormons in Missouri commenced 
in April, 1833.°" In July, 1833, the Mormon printing establishment was 
wrecked and the Presiding Bishop and his companion were tarred and 
feathered. The printing establishment was about to issue 3,000 copies 
of the Book of Commandments, the first edition of the revelations 
received by Joseph Smith, and also a quantity of hymn books. All of 
these were destroyed, with the exception of a few sets of signatures of 
the uncompleted Book of Commandments.** On July 23, 1833, what 
came to be known as the “Missouri Mob” reassembled, thoroughly 
armed and bearing a red flag, and required the Latter-day Saints to 
leave the county within a fixed time. In November, 1833, armed mobs 
drove the Mormons from Jackson County. 

The condition of the Saints during these and succeeding months was 
not such as to make the administration of the law of consecration and 
stewardship possible or effective. In December, 1833, one of their num- 
ber wrote Joseph Smith from Clay County, Missouri, describing their 
plight as follows: 


The condition of the scattered Saints is lamentable, and affords a gloomy pros- 
pect. No regular order can be enforced, nor any usual discipline kept up... . 





Sermon of April 7, 1873, Journal of Discourses, XVI, 11. 


7 A complete statement of the Missouri difficulties, from the Mormon point of view, at least, 
can be found in Brigham H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints: Century I (6 vols.; Salt Lake City, 1930), I, Chap. XXVI ff. 


* Specifically, those signatures which had been completed by July, 1833, which included 
revelations up to September, 1831. In the recent auction of the Auerbach collection in New 
York City, one set of these signatures sold for $1,250. 
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I should like to know what the honest in heart shall do? Our clothes are worn 
out; we want the necessaries of life, and shall we lease, buy, or otherwise obtain 
land where we are, to till, that we may raise enough to eat? °° 


After exhausting all peaceful means of repossessing their land, 
church leaders in Ohio organized a group called ‘“Zion’s Camp” to 
march to Missouri to “redeem Zion.” While this group was preparing 
to leave Kirtland, a revelation was announced separating the Jackson 
County and Kirtland orders.®° Instructions were given in relation to 
the establishment of “the Lord’s law” in Kirtland. A treasury was 
created into which the cash receipts of the late Jackson County order 
were to be placed. This seems to have been particularly designed to 
receive the proceeds or “avails” from the sale of lands in Jackson Coun- 
ty, if any such sales were consummated. The Saints were to draw out 
of this treasury for their needs in getting established in Clay County, 
their new home. Thus, the treasury was a means of sharing the meager 
resources of the community among the needy.* 

These matters arranged for, Zion’s Camp, with Joseph Smith as com- 
mander and some one hundred and thirty men, left for Missouri. They 
were destined not to reach their goal or to accomplish their purpose.® 
An outbreak of cholera took a heavy toll of the little army and it was 
necessarily disbanded. Chastened and discouraged, the living heard 
Joseph Smith announce a revelation on June 22, 1834,°* suspending the 
operation of the law of consecration and stewardship until such a day 
as Zion could be redeemed by purchase rather than by blood. This 
suspension apparently applied to the Mormon settlements in Ohio as 
well as to those in Missouri.® | 





* William W. Phelps to Joseph Smith, December 15, 1833, History of the Church, I, 457. 
°D &C 104. 


* According to the revelation the treasurer was to honor the drafts of any member as long 
as he was in full fellowship with his brethren. The treasury somewhat undercut, or replaced, 
the bishop’s storehouse. 


“It is interesting to note that the law of consecration was observed by this group. According 
to one of the participants, “Every man gave into the treasury [of Zion’s Camp] the amount 
of means he had for the journey except those that had families who were directed to provide 
for themselves inasmuch as they had means to do so.” Joseph Holbrook diary, Vol. I, 17-18. A 
typewritten copy of this diary is in the possession of the writer. Another participant, Milo 
Andrus, wrote in his autobiography: “On the 11th of May [1834], we joined the main camp 
west of Mansfield, and on the 12th the camp was organized, and the law of consecration was 
for the first time presented and we shelled out to the last cent, and our money went into a 
Commissary’s hands and our supplies were brought by him.” “Autobiography of Milo Andrus, 
1779-1875,” typescript in the Brigham Young University Library, p. 4. See also After 100 Years, 
78, for mention of the activities of Frederick G. Williams, who was given charge of all the 
monies and properties of the group, to distribute as needed. 


=D &C 105. 


“That no effort was made to observe the law of consecration and stewardship in Kirtland, 
from June, 1834, until the departure of the Mormons from that place in 1837-38, is indicated 
by a study of the Latter Day Saints’ Messenger and Advocate (Kirtland, 1834-37), and the 
Elders’ Journal (Kirtland, 1837-38), as well as the documentary History of the Church, I and II, 
passim. Poor immigrants to Kirtland were variously assisted by voluntary charitable donations 
by their “home” church congregation, by wealthier Kirtland settlers, and by the central purchase 
of land by the church on behalf of the propertyless. 
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Zion — that is, Jackson County — was, of course, never “redeemed” 
by the Mormons, although some factions returned there after 1846; 
and the law of consecration and stewardship was never reinstated, in 
its pristine form, by church officials in Missouri or in any of the subse- 
quent habitations of the Mormons in the Mississippi Valley. However, 
an “inferior” system which bore considerable resemblance to “the 
Lord’s law” was officially introduced by Joseph Smith in 1838, at Far 
West, Caldwell County, Missouri. Far West, approximately fifty miles 
north of Independence, was the third Missouri gathering place of the 
Mormons — the first having been Jackson County, and the second 
having been Clay County, from which approximately 10,000 Mormons 
were called to settle Caldwell County late in 1837. There they bought 
up most of the land claims of value and established Far West as their 
new Zion.® It was at this place, on July 8, 1838, that the following 
watered-down version of the law of consecration and stewardship was 
announced to the church: 

Verily, thus saith the Lord, I require all their surplus property to be put into 
the hands of the Bishop of my Church in Zion, for the building of mine house, 


and for the laying of the foundation of Zion [the purchase of lands?], and for 
the Priesthood, and for the debts of the Presidency of my Church. 


And this shall be the beginning of the Tithing of my people. And after 
that, those who have thus been tithed, shall pay one tenth of all their interest 
annually; and this shall be a standing law unto them forever... . 


. all those who gather unto the land of Zion shall be tithed of their surplus 
properties, and shall observe this law, or they shall not be found worthy to 
abide among you. 


This admittedly “inferior” law, as it was called, was introduced be- 
cause “the people had polluted their inheritances” while in Jackson 
County.® In principle, however, it was not greatly different from the 
so-called “celestial” law of 1831. First of all, the revelation required 
the consecration of “surplus” property at the time the convert joined 
the community of Saints. In this respect, the law was precisely the 
same in effect as the 1831 law of consecration. The 1831 law required 
that the convert, at the time he joined the community of Saints, conse- 
crate all his property and receive back a stewardship measured by his 





® The land used for the city of Far West was apparently purchased by the church out of 
consecrated funds. Building lots were sold, and the proceeds were to be devoted to the purchase 
of additional farming lands, the erection of a temple, and for the public benefit of the church. 
- History of the Church, II, 524; also The Elders’ Journal (Far West, Missouri), I (July, 1838), 
6-38. 


°D & C sec. 119; also the version in “History of Joseph Smith,” Latter-day Saints’ Millennial 
Star (Liverpool), XVI (1854), 183. 

*“Fleventh General Epistle of the Presidency of the Church .. . , Millennial Star, XVI 
(1854), 427: also D&C 101:6, 103:14. 
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wants and needs. The 1838 law obviated the transfer and reverse trans- 
fer by requiring that he consecrate only his surplus and retain the 
remainder. The equalizing effect was identical. While the gesture of 
placing all his property on the altar was not required in the later law, 
the principle of stewardship was still retained, at least as a religious 
principle. Furthermore, whereas the original law of consecration and 
stewardship required that all the annual surplus income or “residue” be 
placed in the storehouse for distribution to the poor and needy, the 
1838 law required that a tithe or a tenth be universally paid on the an- 
nual increase. This might be regarded as a more precise definition of the 
“residue” or surplus income, and resulted in the same transferral of 
annual savings to the church for community-investment purposes that 
was to have been effected under the law of consecration and steward- 
ship. 

Because of the unsettled nature of the economic affairs of the Mor- 
mons at the time, it is difficult to determine to what extent the Latter- 
day Saints complied with the Far West revelation and consecrated their 
surplus property. Less than three weeks after the revelation was an- 
nounced, Joseph Smith mentioned in his journal that church officials, 
including himself, met at Far West “to dispose of the public properties 
of the Bishop, many of the brethren having consecrated their surplus 
property according to the revelations.” ®* Brigham Young thought that 
the law ‘“‘seemingly was not fully understood or practised.” ® In a 
pulpit statement which reflects his gift for hyperbole as well as the 
problems raised by the revelation, Young explained: 


When the revelation . . . was given in 1838, I was present, and recollect the 
feelings of the brethren. ... The brethren wished me to go among the Churches, 
and find out what surplus property the people had, with which to forward the 
building of the Temple we were commencing at Far West. I accordingly went 
from place to place through the country. Before I started, I asked brother Joseph, 
“Who shall be the judge of what is surplus property?” Said he, “Let them be 
the judges themselves. . . .” 


Then I replied, “I will go and ask them for their surplus property”; and I did 
so; I found the people said they were willing to do about as they were counselled, 
but, upon asking them about their surplus property, most of the men who owned 
land and cattle would say, “I have got so many hundred acres of land, and I 





* History of the Church, III, 47. It was agreed by those present that Joseph Smith and his 
two “counselors” retain certain properties “for their support,” and that the remainder “be put 
into the hands of the Bishop or Bishops. . . .” Ibid. 


® “Eleventh General Epistle,” loc. cit. The diary of at least one faithful churchman, Joseph 
Holbrook, indicates that he did not fully understand the revelation. In July, 1838, he wrote: 
“I gave to the church ten acres of land being in Clinton County [Missouri] for paying the church 
debts, being the 23rd day of July 1838.” Joseph Holbrook diary, I, 21-22. 
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have got so many boys, and I want each one of them to have eighty acres, there- 
fore this is not surplus property.” Again, “I have got so many girls, and I do not 
believe I shall be able to give them more than forty acres each.” “Well, you 
have got two or three hundred acres left.” “Yes, but I have a brother-in-law 
coming on, and he will depend on me for a living; my wife’s nephew is also 
coming on, he is poor, and I shall have to furnish him a farm after he arrives 
here.” I would [go] on to the next one, and he would have more land and cattle 
than he could make use of to advantage. It is a laughable idea, but is never- 
theless true, men would tell me they were young and beginning in the world, 
and would say, “We have no children, but our prospects are good, and we think 
we shall have a family of children, and if we do, we want to give them eighty 
acres of land each; we have no surplus property.” “How many cattle have you?” 
“So many.” “How many horses, &c?” “So many, but I have made provisions 
for all these, and I have use for everything I have got.” 


Some were disposed to do right with their surplus property, and once in a 
while you would find a man who had a cow which he considered surplus, but 
generally she was of the class that would kick a person’s hat off, or eyes out, or 
the wolves had eaten off her teats. You would once in a while find a man who 
had a horse that he considered surplus, but at the same time he had the ringbone, 
was broken-winded, spavined in both legs, and had the pole evil at one end 
of the neck and a fistula at the other, and both knees strung.” 


Whatever the status of the 1838 law of consecration in Far West,”! 
some Latter-day Saints took a further step at the time to consolidate 


their property by forming voluntary cooperative enterprises called 
“United Firms.” Joseph Smith mentions in his journal having attended 
meetings on August 20, 21, 1838, at which groups of farmers organized 
the Western Agricultural Company, the Eastern Agricultural Com- 
pany, and the Southern Agricultural Company.’ In the case of one of 





Sermon on “Consecration” delivered by Brigham Young in the Salt Lake City Tabernacle 
June 3, 1855. Journal of Discourses, II, 306-307. 


7 A somewhat garbled description of the 1838 efforts was given by John D. Lee in Mormonism 
Unveiled (St. Louis, 1882), 60-64. On the basis of this and other evidence, Fawn Brodie has 
assumed that Joseph Smith, on July 8, 1838, the date of the revelation cited above, announced 
one or more revelations received in Kirtland the preceding January, and since lost by the 
church, calling upon church members, in her words, “to deed all their property to the church 
and promising in return that every man would receive a tract of land for his ‘everlasting in- 
heritance,’ the number of acres being determined by the size of his family.” Fawn Brodie, No 
Man Knows My History: The Life of Joseph Smith, the Mormon Prophet (New York, 1946), 
220; also History of the Church III, 44n. According to this view, the 1838 revelation described 
above was merely a supplement to one or more other revelations proclaiming the restoration 
of “the Lord’s plan.” There is no convincing evidence that the “lost revelations” read in Far 
West on July 8 pertained to the law of consecration, and all of the citations given by Mrs. 
Brodie could reasonably be interpreted as referring to the “surplus” or “tithing” law of 1838 
described above. 


® History of the Church, III, 63-64. After the fall harvest, the Western United Firm, in 
casting about for remunerative employment for its members, dispatched two individuals to the 
west to make estimates and present a bid on a government road contract south from Fort 
Leavenworth. Although their bid was only $14,000 for the grading, and bridging of almost 
forty miles of road, their bid was not the lowest and was therefore not accepted. Joseph 
Holbrook diary, I, 22. 
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these companies, at least, a decision was reached to enclose a field of 
twelve sections, containing 7,680 acres of land, for the growing of grain. 
According to other accounts, plans were underway to organize, in addi- 
tion to these agricultural companies, three other “corporations” uniting 
mechanics, shopkeepers, and laborers, respectively. Thus, the land, 
machinery, and skills of the church members would be utilized “for the 
common good.” ** The four corporations, together with the modified 
law of consecration described above, were to implement the four goals 
of the law of consecration and stewardship; namely, economic equality, 
socialization of surplus incomes, freedom of enterprise, and group eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. John Corrill, who observed these plans at Far 
West, wrote of them as follows: 

Every man was to put in all his property by leasing it to the firm for a term of 
years; Overseers or managers were to be chosen from time to time, by the mem- 
bers of the firm, to manage the concerns of the same, and the rest were to labor 
under their direction. . . . Many joined these firms, while many others were 
much dissatisfied with them, which caused considerable feeling and excitement 


in the Church. Smith [Joseph] said every man must act his own feelings, 
whether to join or not. . . .74 


Whether these plans, unofficial and voluntary as they seem to have 
been, would have materialized into a successful substitute for the law of 
consecration and stewardship, or whether they would have run aground 
on the rock of human selfishness, can never be known. Late in 1838 
the Mormons were once more driven from their homes and forced to 
leave Missouri and all their cooperative hopes behind. According to 
one report, more than $300,000 worth of property was forcefully 
abandoned.”® 

The church took refuge in Illinois, with headquarters at Commerce 
(rechristened ‘““Nauvoo”’), on the banks of the Mississippi. And it has 
seemed strange to many students of Mormonism that in seven years 
of comparative freedom and isolation there — years marked by growth 
and worldly affluence — no attempt was made to restore “the Lord’s 
plan.” When some church members living in Iowa undertook, in 1840, 
to establish the law of consecration and stewardship, Joseph Smith 
advised, according to the historian, that 
The law of consecration could not be kept here and that it was the will of the 
Lord that we should desist from trying to keep it; and if persisted in, it would 


produce a perfect defeat of its object, and that he assumed the whole responsi- 
bility of not keeping it until proposed by himself.”¢ 





*® Fawn M. Brodie, op. cit., 220-22. 


*John Corrill, op. cit., 46. See also the statement by George A. Smith in his sermon of 
May 7, 1874, Journal of Discourses, XVII, 60. 


*® Sermon of George A. Smith, loc. cit. 
* History of the Church, IV, 93. 
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The views of the prophet during his Nauvoo sojourn were perhaps 
expressed even more forcibly in a notation made in his journal on 
September 24, 1943: “I preached on the stand about one hour on the 
2nd chapter of Acts, designing to show the folly of common stock. In 
Nauvoo every one is steward over his own.” “” 

One student of Mormon history** has reminded the writer that the 
circumstances surrounding the settlement of Nauvoo were sufficiently 
different from those attending previous settlements to account for 
Joseph Smith’s seeming neglect of the law of consecration and steward- 
ship in that location. The church had to make far larger unit invest- 
ments in land in Nauvoo than it had ever been called upon to do before, 
and its resources, financial and otherwise, were relatively fewer, partly 
because of forced property sales and partly because of the heavy ex- 
penses of frequent moving and establishing service enterprises. From 
the standpoint of economics, the law of consecration and stewardship 
was simply not feasible. Because of basic economic necessity, then, 
property institutions in Nauvoo were undiluted except by such restric- 
tions as those imposed by conscience and the principle of stewardship. 

In 1841 the Law of Tithing was officially adopted as a substitute 
more suited to financial necessity and the weaknesses of human na- 
ture.7® This law has been retained by the church to this day. The Law 
of Tithing contained no device for the reform of property institutions 
or for achieving a more equitable distribution of wealth and income. 
Henceforth, church members would participate in church programs by 
donating the equivalent of one-tenth of their possessions at the time of 
their conversion, and one-tenth of their annual increase (or more) 
thereafter. Those who had no property, and therefore no annual in- 
crease, were expected to labor one day in ten for the church. 

The stewardship phase of “the Lord’s law” lapsed into an informal, 
voluntary, less-than-universal arrangement in which the faithful were 
urged to regard their property rights, however legal, as something less 
than absolute, and as subject to a measure of control by the priest- 
hood.®® Church revenues came to depend to a considerable extent upon 





™ History of the Church, VI, 37-38. 
*® Dale L. Morgan, Salt Lake City. 


See “An Epistle of the Twelve Apostles to the Saints of the Last Days,” Nauvoo, Illinois, 
December 13, 1841, History of the Church, IV, 472-75. An examination of the diaries of several 
faithful church members living in Nauvoo and environs in the 1840’s indicates that tithing pay- 
ments were not as systematic and as regular as they came to be in pioneer Utah. For example, 
Joseph Holbrook made his first tithing settlement in October, 1845. Diary, I, 41. 


*° Two attempts were made to institute a new economic order in pioneer Utah. During the 
1850’s church officials asked faithful members to consecrate all their property to the president, 
who was trustee, in trust for the church. Consecration deeds were made out to Brigham Young 
by several thousand property owners. The possession of these properties by the church and the 
granting of stewardships was never consummated, however, and church leaders officially ex- 
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sources other than consecrations, such as borrowings, capitalistic busi- 
ness enterprises, and profit-making sales of property. In an account 
of the history and doctrines of the Latter-day Saints prepared shortly 
before his death, Joseph Smith made no mention whatever of the law 
of consecration and stewardship.** 


V 


The failure of church leaders to re-institute the law of consecration 
and stewardship in Nauvoo and elsewhere leads one to the conclusion 
that they regarded it as a practical failure, with little hope of succeeding 
even without Gentile opposition. Several factors militated against its 
success during the short period of its operation in Ohio and Missouri. 
(1) Most of the converts to the early church were poor and had nothing 
to consecrate. Yet inheritances had to be provided for them. (2) Most 
of the consecrations which were made were in kind, while most of the 
church’s investments (in real estate and so on to provide stewardships 
for those who needed them) required liquid resources. Conversion of 
the former into the latter was difficult on the Missouri frontier. (3) 
constant persecution made property accumulation almost impossible. 
(4) The opposition of the courts to the Mormons, and to cooperative 
(and communal) ventures generally, made it easy for apostates, who 


had made gifts to the church, to disrupt the financial affairs of the 
system by demanding and securing the return of all their consecrated 
properties. (5) The converts were not faithful in making their initial 
and annual consecrations.*? 





plained that the consecrations were merely to “try the faith” of the members and determine 
whether they were willing to lay all they possessed upon the altar. See F. Y. Fox, “The Con- 
secration Movement of the Middle Fifties,” Improvement Era, XLVII (February, 1944), 80ff.; 
(March, 1944), 146ff. Again in 1874 Brigham Young supervised the establishment of “United 
Orders” in every Mormon locality in the Mountain West. These Orders varied in form and 
function from community to community, but usually a co-partnership was organized to which 
all who wished to cooperate assigned their property in revurn for shares. The whole com- 
munity, or that part of it which cooperated, was managed as a common enterprise, with ec- 
clesiastical direction of labor, supervision of investment, etc. Most of these Orders collapsed 
soon after their establishment, and were replaced by a more informal type of economic planning 
under the leadership of Zion’s Central Board of Trade, which, in turn, was discontinued during 
the anti-polygamy crusade of the 1880’s. See Edward J. Allen, The Second United Order Among 
the Mormons (New York, 1936); and Leonard J. Arrington, “Zion’s Board of Trade: A Third 
United Order,” Western Humanities Review, V (Winter, 1950-51), 1-20. 


* Joseph Smith, “Latter Day Saints,” in I. Daniel Rupp, ed., An Original History of the 
Religious Denominations Existing in the United States (Philadelphia, 1844), 404-10. 


"In an “epistle” to the church written in 1854 Brigham Young and other church officials 
explained the failure of the law of consecration and stewardship as follows: “There were many 
obstacles in the way why these requirements could not be carried out: the Church was in its 
infancy, and had to meet the ignorance, bigotry, and intolerance of a wicked and benighted 
world. The brethren themselves had not been able to throw off their own traditions; and in 
many instances, apostacy and persecution well nigh overwhelmed the people of God, and caused 
them to be driven from place to place, until they have finally found a resting place amid the 
valleys of these mountains.” “Eleventh General Epistle of The Presidency of the Church... ,” 
loc. cit. 
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Although all five of these factors have been recognized by Mormon 
apologists, church leaders have consistently emphasized the last-named 
factor: selfishness, unfaithfulness, unrighteousness. In the revelation 
which counselled the suspension of the law, mention was made of “the 
transgressions of my people,” who “have not learned to be obedient.” 
They “do not impart of their substance, as becometh saints... .” 
Brigham Young, who was a member of the church during most of this 
early period, later explained that ‘Persons would conceal from Joseph 
that they had any money; and, after they had spent or lost it all, would 
come to him and say, ‘O how I love you, Brother Joseph!’ ” ** On 
another occasion, many years after the system had been tried, George 
A. Smith said: 

The Lord endeavored to establish the order of Zion then, but while some 
considered it a privilege to consecrate their property to the Lord, others were 
covetous, and thought about looking after their own interests in preference to 


those of the Work of God.* 


Since the plan provided that each steward voluntarily consecrate his 
annual surplus, the faithful gave much, the unfaithful little. A pre- 
mium was placed on liberality and honesty. In the distribution of char- 
ity out of the surplus, some demanded much, others little, and there was 
not always correspondence between need and participation in the conse- 
crated surpluses. 

As a means of enforcing the plan according to the revealed standard, 
the rich were constantly exhorted to participate in this equalitarian 
plan.** Indeed, the rich who failed to participate would be damned: 
Wo unto you rich men, that will not give your substance to the poor, for your 
riches will canker your souls! and this shall be your lamentation in the day of 
visitation, and of judgment, and of indignation: The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and my soul is not saved! * 

Therefore, if any man shall take of the abundance which I have made, and 


impart not his portion, according to the law of my gospel, unto the poor and the 
needy, he shall, with the wicked, lift up his eyes in hell, being in torment.*’ 





* Sermon of October 8, 1860, Millennial Star, XXIII (1861), 49. Brigham Young added: “If 
you think you can keep the money from me, you will be mistaken, for I shall have what is 
necessary to carry on this work; and those who take a course to hedge up my way in business 
transactions, pertaining to carrying on this work, will go to the Devil.” 


* Sermon of May 7, 1874, Millennial Star, XXXVI (1874), 338. 


Orson Pratt, who was a church missionary in this early period, wrote that when the law 
was in force “the rich refused to gather because the law required them to consecrate all their 
property... .” The Seer, II (July, 1854), 291. 


* Book of Commandments, Chap. LVIII, verses 19-20, June, 1831. 


7D &C 104:18. This type of threat is effective only among religious worshipers, and may 
explain why religious groups have often been more successful than secular societies in over- 
hauling economic institutions. 
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At the same time, the unworthy poor were also exhorted not to take 
advantage of the plan: 

Wo unto you poor men, whose hearts are not broken, whose spirits are not con- 
trite, and whose bellies are not satisfied, and whose hands are not stayed from 


laying hold upon other men’s goods, whose eyes are full of greediness, who will 
not labor with their own hands! ** 


That the plan must have been operating very imperfectly during the 
1831-1834 period is evident from a study of the revelations and cor- 
respondence of Joseph Smith during those years. J. Reuben Clark, Jr., 
who made such a study, concluded: 

All of these communications, these callings to repentance, these reproofs against 
covetousness, light mindedness and the various other ills which were afflicting 
the brethren in Zion, indicate that Zion, as a whole, was not conducting itself 
in a way that the Lord could give unto them blessings. . . . It is perfectly clear 
from the kind of evils which it is indicated as having afflicted the brethren in 
Zion, that it would not be possible for such a group of Saints to live the law 
of consecration and the United Order as it had been laid down unto them.*® 


The stress of church leaders on the failure of the people to “live up 
to” the system, and the acknowledgment of continued disregard of 
heavenly and prophetic exhortation, was, in reality, an admission that 
the system presupposed a level of altruism which was incompatible with 
a rapidly-growing membership and extensive proselyting. While it 
was not without utopian overtones, the plan undoubtedly could have 
been made to operate as successfully as those of similar nineteenth 
century sectarian societies by a systematic program of membership 
restriction. Certainly the Mormons were not less altruistic and self- 
forgetting than the Shakers, the Perfectionists, the Harmonists, the 
German Separatists, and the Amana Inspirationists.®° 

It is quite possible that the plan may have been regarded from the 
outset as a temporary measure, designed particularly to replace the 
Kirtland Family and to share the wealth during the earliest months of 





% Book of Commandments, Chap. LVIII, Verse 21, June, 1831. 


8°]. Reuben Clark, Jr.. The United Order and the Law of Consecration as Set Out in the 
Revelations of the Lord (Salt Lake City, 1945), 29. For example, a passage in a revelation dated 
December 16, 1833, described the situation in Jackson County under the Order: “Behold, 
I say unto you, there were jarrings, and contentions, and envyings and strifes, and lustful and 
covetous desires among them; therefore by these things they polluted their inheritances.” D & C 
101:6. Another passage in the revelation of June 22, 1834: “But behold, they have not learned 
to be obedient to the things which I required at their hands, but are full of all manner of evil, 
and do not impart of their substance, as becometh Saints, to the poor and afflicted among them; 
and are not united according to the union required by the law of the celestial kingdom.” 
D &C 105:3-4. 


® Hamilton Gardner, who has made a similar point, concluded that the Mormon system 
failed because it was installed without adequate preparation for its reception. See “Communism 
among the Mormons,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXXVII (November, 1922), 173. 
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the church when poor converts were being gathered and settled. Some 
method of raising funds was inevitable and in response to this immedi- 
ate need “the Lord’s law” was revealed. The initial problem of provid- 
ing the means of a living for all the poor Saints, with only a small capital 
amongst them, was strategic. Once that hurdle was surmounted, and 
the membership of the church had grown sufficiently large, the strict, 
formalized “law of the Lord,” in response, once more, to new conditions 
and circumstances, was abandoned in favor of a less drastic arrange- 
ment involving fewer administrative procedures and problems. 

Whatever the initial intention, there can be no doubt that if a pro- 
longed attempt had been made to make the plan succeed, which cer- 
tainly could have been done by carefully screening converts and 
carefully-devised procedures and policies, continued expansion in the 
size of the church would have been rendered more and more difficult, 
if not impossible.°*t Communitarian societies were seldom successful 
except in small, homogeneous, well-contained groups. Heterogeneity 
produces internal friction, while a constantly growing group creates 
administrative problems of insurmountable magnitude. After reaching 
a certain condition of well-being, these societies usually have barred 
themselves off and refused to accept new members. Two thousand to 
three thousand members seems to have been a typical maximum. True, 
similar communities could be established in other locations, permitting 
the whole group to multiply, but the supervisory problem usually was 
such that each community became a relatively autonomous unit and 
was but poorly integrated with the others. 

The instructions (believed to have been divinely inspired) to suspend 
the law of consecration and stewardship, at a time when the member- 
ship of the church was climbing well above 2,500 and the failure to 
restore its operation except in modified form after 1834, indicated that 
church leaders were impressed to rule that it was more important to 
drop the system and allow the church to grow than to try to make the 
system succeed and thus limit church membership to a few thousand 
stalwarts, or a few dozen communities. The suspension of the law of 
consecration and stewardship, with the retention of the concepts 
of consecration and stewardship in more flexible succeeding institutions, 
was one reason for the amazing growth of Mormonism while many 
comparable contemporary communitarian movements grew for a space, 
then withered, then died. In saving their community from the drastic 
restrictionism essential to the system’s success, church leaders removed 
the conditions without which nation-wide and world-wide proselyting 





" This factor was suggested in Albert E. Wilson, “Gemeinwirtschaft und Unternehmungsfor- 
men im Mormonenstaat,” Schmoller’s Jahrbuch (Leipzig), XXXI (1907), 1015. 
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would have been unsuccessful. The wholesale gathering of the “pure in 
heart” from out of “the world,” and the building of a constantly ex- 
panding kingdom, seem to have been regarded as more important to 
the Saints of the latter-day than the attempt to perfect a particular 
social and economic program. Church leaders, whether “inspired”? to 
do so or not, thus abandoned the attempt to fix a static pattern of 
social organization upon the infant church and demonstrated a prefer- 
ence for a provisional or instrumental concept of social reform and 
betterment. The Kingdom of God was not to be the endless repetition 
of a fixed pattern of social relationships, but a progressive and develop- 
ing society characterized by a diligent reworking of institutions and a 
pluralistic experimentation with new policies and practices. 

However, it would be misleading to make too much of the suspension 
of the law of consecration and stewardship in 1834. The system has 
remained to this day in the minds of the Latter-day Saints as the ideal 
economic order — the blueprint of a Christian economic society. Ac- 
cepting it as a literal commandment of God which has been suspended 
for a season because of the wickedness of the people, they have sought 
to approach it in many ways. In their revenue collections they have 
measured their efforts against the consecration of all their surplus. In 
their property institutions, their leaders have kept constantly before 
them the ideal of the good steward. Group economic self-sufficiency 
was the hallmark of Mormon policy on the Great Basin frontier. Above 
all, cooperative economic endeavor, which played such an important 
role throughout the history of the church, was to a large extent an out- 
growth of this ideal economic system, or of the same ethic which pro- 
duced it. An outstanding example of an institution built upon the 
principles of consecration and stewardship was the Perpetual Emigrat- 
ing Fund Company, which received the consecrations of Latter-day 
Saints and assisted more than 80,000 European and American converts 
to migrate to Utah from 1849 to 1887. It utilized the social surplus to 
further the purposes of “the gathering” much as the law of consecration 
and stewardship was expected to do in the early 1830’s.*” 

Mormon economic history demonstrates that religiously motivated 
communitarianism, when not merely an escapism, can have important 
practical consequences. Prolonged insistence on the law and its work- 
ability might well have defeated the very purpose for which it was insti- 





See Gustive O. Larson, “The Story of the Perpetual Emigrating Fund,”. Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XVIII (September, 1931), 184-94. See also his Prelude to the Kingdom 
(Francestown, New Hampshire, 1947). 
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tuted and the idealism which gave such vitality to subsequent Mormon 
endeavors. As an experimental forecast of a better future, the law of 
consecration and stewardship mollified the rigors of frontier existence 
and provided an incentive for the establishment of ameliorative social 
and economic institutions. Beyond its life as a program of action, early 
Mormon communitarianism has continued to exert an undeniable 
influence as a dream of perfection. 


SOME PAID AND SOME DIDN’T 


Died, last week at Norfolk, Va., Mr. James Williamson in the 82nd 
year of his age — at peace with himself and all the world. For thirty- 
two years he was a subscriber to the Norfolk Herald, and never suffered 
the semi-annual period of payment to pass for one day, without a settle- 
ment of his subscription. May not an observance of the principle set 
forth in this act, have lengthened his life? 


— Niles’ Register, January 9, 1827. 


Those who calculate to pay for papers in old pot metal, must bring 
it in previous to the 10th of July. At which time we shall expect pay- 
ment for all debts of more than six months standing. 


— Cortland Courier, July 17, 1823. 
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MEN OF LETTERS AND THE ENGLISH PUBLIC IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Alexandre Beljame. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 
by Bonamy Dobrée. (492 pages, $5.00. New York: Grove Press, 1953.) 


For the student who does not read French easily, the arrival of this translation 
edited by a foremost authority on the period, the author of books on all aspects 
of English literature, is equivalent to the appearance of a new and definitive 
study of Dryden, Addison, and Pope. Though the title emphasizes the eight- 
eenth century, the subtitle carries the dates 1660-1744, and by far the most 
valuable part of the book today is the section on the age of Dryden. Beljame’s 
study of Dryden brings to light innumerable anecdotes, sources, and passages 
of Restoration origin, upon which are based generalizations and citations in 
every historical and critical treatment of the age of Dryden since Beljame’s book 
first appeared. Here is a collection of facts, political, sociological, biographical, 
and literary, that can undergo no change in the future and can never be left 
out of consideration by any writer in the field. 

Whether the general reader seeks to traverse new literary terrain for the first 
time or the specialist desires to keep his knowledge complete by revisiting areas 
in his own domain which are rapidly fading from memory, the problem in 
either case is one of transportation. In this book impetus is provided for both 
by Beljame’s dynamic thesis which propels the reader without fatigue through 
a moving drama of ideas, sociological, economic, and ethical. Whether or not 
we are always in accord with the inferences which Beljame draws from his 
data, we are aroused and carried through this impressive aggregation of detail 
by the conviction that we are witnessing the birth-pangs of modern democracy 
and of intellectual freedom. Students long familiar with the sights and sounds 
of the Restoration find that in this book forgotten landmarks and well-worn 
bypaths are suffused with a new glow. But the glow is not misleading. Dobrée 
with his preliminary discussion, corrective footnotes, and modern interpolations 
is at hand to assure proper perspective. 

Beljame outlines three distinct stages in the evolution of the prominent writer 
from the Restoration in 1660 to the death of Pope in 1744. Dryden and his 
contemporaries, Beljame finds —though their work is now regarded as the 
beginning of modern English literature —, were so completely dependent upon 
the King and Court for livelihood that they could never call their souls their 
own. Their opinions always had to be in exact accord with the patronage avail- 
able at the moment. Similarly and consequently, the social status of the authors 
of that age was low and uncertain. Since their very existence depended upon 
ingratiation with King Charles or one of his wealthy cronies, authors of that 
era could be only time-serving sycophants who when not helpless instruments 
of policy were forced to pander to the degenerate appetites of the merrymakers 
who surrounded the King. The peaceful Revolution of 1688, which ushered 
in the Whig dynasty of William and Mary, brought some improvement, and 
even before Dryden’s death in 1700 it was possible for a leading author to 
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obtain a meager pittance from a bookseller, though royal or political patronage 
was still the only source of an adequate income. At the turn of the century, 
with the arrival of Queen Anne and the rise of journalism in Addison’s era, 
the man of letters was for the first time emancipated from subserviency to no- 
bility and Crown. The good writer could choose his own masters and think and 
express his own thoughts. This progress in freedom brought marked improvement 
in the economic status of the author, with even more extraordinary gains in 
social standing. 

Though the rise of the periodical and the development of the bookseller-pub- 
lisher played their part, the real break for the author came from the fact that 
England now found herself under a two-party system in which the sentiment of 
the country was so equally divided that the effective writer was in great demand. 
This second stage in the history of Restoration authorship, nevertheless, found 
the writer still dependent, but it was a dependence which permitted a choice. 
He could sell his services to either party. To do so, however, he must cultivate 
the favor of a party leader who might pay him out of his own or party funds or, 
if the party were successful, arrange that he be paid through an appointment in 
the government. At this time a writer could usually express his own views on 
current issues, but even in this second period the best writer might eventually 
fall into poverty. 

The third stage in the status of authorship in England almost coincided with 
the death of Addison in 1719 and the arrival of complete economic independ- 
ence for Pope at the completion of Homer in the following year. At last a 
great writer could plan his career, independent of King and party, and give his 
energies completely to the type of literary work which he preferred. Economic 
independence was accompanied by freedom of thought and expression. Though 
Addison achieved all the desiderata through party, Pope was the first English 
author to become wealthy solely through his pen. This three-act drama of 
the vicissitudes of authorship in England during a highly formative period in 
the history of English civilization has a beginning, a middle, and an end. Every 
division of this drama of happy outcome is clear-cut and distinct. 

Bonamy Dobrée forewarns the reader that Beljame’s tripartite analysis is over- 
simple and overrigid, but points out that Beljame is too careful a scholar not 
to remind us in the notes of exceptions to what he considers the general tenor 
of the age. In this volume the notes are generous in number and extent and are 
at the bottom of the page, where they belong. To read them is not only fasci- 
nating but obligatory. Here one finds Beljame’s qualification of his own general- 
izations. Here, too, Dobrée provides added piquancy through his running com- 
ment. Though an occasional Gallicized mid-Victorian judgment in the text 
contrasts sharply with the view of the modern commentator and editor, Dobrée 
is careful to avoid any statement that would prejudice the reader against Bel- 
jame’s great study. 

The modern reviewer, in accepting Beljame wholeheartedly, is free to add 
a few observations of his own. The theme of the book is how and how much 
prominent authors are paid for their work, and this theme is maintained with 
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consistency, but two hundred and eleven pages are devoted to the age of Dryden; 
half that number to Addison’s era; and only a third or seventy pages to that 
of Pope. Hence, the main title, stressing the eighteenth century, does not give 
an accurate description of the content. Yet, if the book is recognized as a drama 
of ideas and tendencies, the apportionment of space is perfect. The exposition 
setting forth the situation, complication, and obstacles of the first act should 
be thorough. The gradual resolution of these difficulties in the second act should 
be adequately described but in no sense tediously prolonged. The final resolu- 
tion of the difficulties or the denouement in the third and last act should be 
swift and to the point. In addition to these dramatic values, the variation of 
space devoted to different periods brings with it an equally striking difference 
in treatment and even greater readability. After we have passed through the 
indecent but revealing anecdotes of the age of Charles II and the almost incred- 
ible bawdry of excerpts from the dramatic works of the Restoration, we come to 
a discussion of the beginnings of better days at the accession of William and 
Mary. A detailed analysis of Jeremy Collier’s Short View of the English Stage 
is followed by what Dobrée cautions us to regard as an exaggerated estimate of 
the effects of this attack. But the high point of this second division of the book 
consists of the admirable quotations from The Spectator, through which Beljame 
attests the magnitude of Addison’s contribution to the creation of the right sort 
of reading public in England. The emphasis of this whole section is upon the 
morality and growing integrity of the author, an integrity which, it is alleged, 
was next to impossible in the time of Dryden. 

The third or final act of our drama deals with Alexander Pope, though actu- 
ally only twenty pages are devoted to Pope himself and his embodiment of the 
final triumph of the man of letters who has earned complete independence by 
his pen alone and has consequently attained the highest rank in English society 
and gained complete freedom of action and of thought. Here the moral and 
ethical results of the appearance of a genuine reading public are stressed, but 
the emphasis falls upon Pope’s artistry and aesthetic achievement. Pope’s 
career proved that the millennium for the man of letters had arrived. 

The part of the book devoted to Dryden and his age was from the time of 
its first appearance a model for all future research in modern literature. When 
Dobrée says that Men of Letters and the English Public has been “the forerunner 
of similar works, but it still stands head and shoulders above most of them, and 
it is doubtful if any have yet equalled it for erudition and thoroughness,” he 
must have been thinking particularly of this larger fraction of the book. Here 
as elsewhere every generalization is buttressed with particulars and qualified 
with footnotes, Yet from the standpoint of the material presented and from 
the inferences and interpretations of the author, the estimate in the book 
which is most completely at variance with the history of the time is that of 
the character of John Dryden and his fellow writers of the late seventeenth 
century. 

Writing in 1881 Beljame observes that the whole body of literature produced 
under Charles II and his court was such that it has already been expunged from 
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the record of English belles lettres as forever unworthy of attention, and he 
proceeds to account for the degrading and ephemeral quality of the literature 
to the very end of the century on the ground that a degenerate court and nobility 
had set the standard of the age of Dryden by forcing all the dependent writers 
to be their slaves. The dependency, appalling as it was at the time, is exag- 
gerated by Beljame’s lack of knowledge of the greatly multiplied purchasing 
power of the pound in earlier times. The economic stress and strain upon author- 
ship is, in this study, never regarded as a stimulus to high achievement but 
only as the cause of stultification and fatuousness. The reader would never 
realize that Dryden is the real architect of modern English prose, that he wrote, 
quite apart from his inimitable satires and controversial works, two of the great- 
est odes in modern literature, that his Secular Masque is a veritable jewel in its 
genre, or that he left in All for Love what is probably the finest English tragedy 
since Shakespeare. Then too, writing for the English at a time when they were 
themselves steeped in the Victorian attitude toward life, Beljame entirely mis- 
judged John Dryden’s character. Today with our better understanding of the 
age and of the man, few, in ranking Dryden with Addison and Pope, would find 
him a sorry third. The best work of Dryden reveals no servility or lack of inde- 
pendence. He was, as Professor Ker says, “sceptical, tentative, disengaged.” 
Though a genuine classicist, he had caught the spirit, not the letter of the 
Ancients. His mind was open and his judgments were his own. Though not 
a man of deep religious conviction, today his general honesty, breadth of vision, 
and interest in humanity is beyond question. Though Dryden and his literary 
contemporaries shared in the political biases, licentiousness, and vulgarity of the 
time, many of their writings are great and of unique value because the authors 
of the Restoration were the first Englishmen to embody the fructifying union 
of the ancient idealism of the classics with the modern spirit of experimental 
science. 

However mistaken Beljame may be in his estimate of Dryden and his con- 
temporaries, who with all their follies possessed their share of literary taste and 
ability, his book is salutary reading in an age which has given up documentation, 
biography, and history, and is content to base its valuations, which are strictly 
aesthetic, solely upon an individual interpretation of the work of art per se. It 
will be surprising if any of the ranking critical studies of our age, with their 
authoritative air and confident interpretations and opinions which depend largely 
upon individual acceptability for their value, will outlast Beljame’s study, which 
is so thoroughly documented that the reader does not have to rely upon unsup- 
ported assertion by the author but may review the evidence and make judgments 
for himself. Finally, the gain from reading Beljame’s work is not merely growth 
in aesthetic appreciation but in the knowledge of the economic, sociological, 
intellectual, and political history of England during the lifetime of three consec- 
utive and important figures. 

Dane F. SMITH 


University of New Mexico 
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WESTWARD THE BRITON. By Robert G. Athearn. (xiv + 208 pages, $4.50. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953.) 


We Americans, especially we Westerners, are famous the world around for our 
independence of thought and action and our indifference to the opinions of 
others, particularly foreigners. Perhaps this is a pose, for like the little boy 
“showing off” to the little girls in pigtails, we always have had a weather eye 
cocked for the good opinion of our visitors. Because of language and institutional 
similarities, certainly the British have been among the most competent and 
objective observers of the American scene. 

Westward the Briton is a look at the Trans-Mississippi West through eyes of 
British travelers during the generation following the Civil War. It is a synthesis 
of several hundred items, published and unpublished, which they felt moved to 
write. Like American travelers abroad, their observations ranged from the silly, 
superficial, and inane to carefully considered objectivity. On the whole, it is a 
rewarding and stimulating and sometimes disconcerting experience to see our- 
selves as others see us. 

Dr. Athearn, a Westerner both by birth and choice, has done an excellent 
job of presenting a composite view of the West as the British saw it. The land 
and its people (both red and white), the cities, institutions (social, economic and 
political), and modes of transportation are all reported on and reduced by the 
author to our understanding. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book, especially if one is inclined 
to view the popular conception of the West with a jaundiced eye, is the chapter 
on “The Western Myth and a Last Frontier.” With rollicking good humor the 
author shows how the West has deluded itself no less than its neighbors with 
the perpetuation of a legendary past. Fortunately, in the interests of truth, there 
is here set down a view with little self-interest and certainly less bias than the 
usual local chamber of commerce account. If, in the process, the British observer 
shows the West to be more what it was and less what we would like it to be, 
so much the better for the historical record. 

Other chapters describe the travel facilities (or lack of them) and other public 
services. The stagecoach is both praised and damned, the former because of 
its stout construction and the latter because to ride in it was like being in an 
“ingenious torture chamber.” The Western railroads were generally admired, 
particularly sleeping cars, and especially if the traveler had had previous 
experience with the earlier and more primitive forms of transportation. Of 
the attendant facilities, the eating houses and hotels, esteem was not so universal. 
The fashionable Knutsford Hotel in Salt Lake City was criticized because 
it “had no egg cups.” Most of the Western food was atrocious, tough, heavy, 
poorly cooked, crudely served, and barbariously eaten. 

The growing metropolises of the Rocky Mountains, Denver and Salt Lake City, 
as well as the other lesser cities of the West, are viewed and weighed through 
the eyes of the Briton, and except for the boom and bust towns, they all com- 
pared favorably with the cities of the East. Of particular and almost universal 
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concern, even disappointment, was the civic pride displayed and lack of lawless- 
ness which the visitor expected to see. 

To the Briton other aspects of life in the West were equally interesting. He 
was surprised by the courtesy, hospitality, and general good manners of the 
Westerner, but dismayed by the absolute social equality’ which he practiced. 
His greatest disappointment was in the Indian, whose degraded condition was 
in sharp contrast to the noble savage of literature with which he was familiar. 

Here is a book with sound scholarship, written in a light and engaging style. 
It is good literature, good history, and good reading. The volume has the usual 
and adequate accouterments which should serve to satisfy the scholar and not 
bother the casual reader. 


oe a A. R. MorTENSEN 
Utah State Historical Society 


THE WORLD OF HUMANISM 1453-1517. By Myron P. Gilmore. Vol. II of 
THE Rise oF Mopern Europe, ed. William L. Langer. (xv+326 pages, $5.00. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1952.) 


The World of Humanism 1453-1517 is Professor Gilmore’s contribution to the 
series The Rise of Modern Europe under the editorship of his noted Harvard 
colleague, Professor Langer. It is not a study on humanism and its world as the 
title suggests, but a history of European civilization from the fall of Constan- 
tinople to the rise of Luther, and humanism is included only because it happened 


to be a significant cultural development during that period. As such the work 
conforms to the general character of the series: it is not narrowly political but 
includes analyses of the parallel economic, social, religious, and cultural move- 
ments; it is not burdened with factual detail but concerns itself with “the 
dominant factors” and “their interrelationships”; and it incorporates recent 
scholarship in the field. 

With the work’s broad compass, with its penetrating analysis and its masterly 
synthesis, and with its scholarship, there can be no quarrel. On the other hand, 
its attempt to adhere to the artificial periodization imposed upon it by the gen- 
eral plan of the series leads it into some questionable positions. 

One of these appears in connection with the choice of “the dominant factors.” 
According to Dr. Gilmore the “factors” which most influenced the age were: 
(1) expansion of the European frontiers, namely, the opening up of the new 
world and of south and southeast Asia, (2) quickening of capitalism, (3) rising 
national monarchies, (4) humanism, and (5) inception of the scientific method. 
However, when he studies them, he finds either that the fundamentals of the 
movement in question were well established prior to 1453, or that the movement 
was so small by 1517 as to be merely a “prefigurement” of its later development 
_and that in reality “the main stream” continued to be “the old stream.” Thus, 
for example, after discussing the rise of the national monarchies and appraising 
the significance of this development, he observes that “the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the modern national state — monarchy, centralized administration, 
and representative assemblies of the estates ——- were shaped in the medieval 
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period” and that “the innovations of the sixteenth-century monarchies lay in 
direct line of development which extended back to the Germanic invasions” 
(pp. 145-146). Again, after analyzing the impact of the geographic discoveries on 
the economic conditions in Europe and giving the impression that the conse- 
quences were significant, he closes the discussion of the topic with the statement 
that “for many years they [i.e., the old forms of commercial activity] were more 
important in the European economy than the changes precipitated by the dis- 
covery of a new world and the finding of a sea route to the Indies” (p. 49). It 
would appear then that on Dr. Gilmore’s own testimony it is questionable 
whether the “dominance” of these particular “factors” should be associated as 
narrowly with the Renaissance period as he associates it. Apparently he fell 
a victim of the need to periodize, a useful pedagogical device no doubt, but one 
which is the historian’s bane. 

Another questionable position into which he is led by his adherence to the 
prescribed periodization is his tendency to exaggerate the influence of even 
those movements which admittedly were “dominant” in the period under con- 
sideration. This is exemplified in his estimate of the influence of humanism, 
especially in its relation to religious reform and to art. 

After discussing the conditions of the church and religion during the Renais- 
sance and dwelling on the failure of the late medieval attempts to effect a 
reformation, Dr. Gilmore takes up the subject of humanism, the implication 
being that before reform could come the ground would have to be prepared 
by humanism. Indeed his treatment of the revival of Greek and Hebrew studies, 
of the revival of Platonism at the expense of Aristotelianism, and of the program 
of the Christian humanists is insistently oriented in the direction of the Reforma- 
tion; and even if he asserts that humanism, Christian humanism in particular, 
failed to effect reform, the general impression that his investigation leaves is that 
humanism was a prerequisite for Reformation. Apparently the fact that areas 
most given to humanism — namely, Italy, France, and Spain — did not embrace 
the Reformation, whereas the lands less given to humanism — Germany, Eng- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries — accepted it, failed to modify his estimate 
of the requisiteness of humanism for reform. 

Just as he overstresses the role of humanism in relation to church reform, so 
he overemphasizes its impact on art. To make art basically a reflexion of the 
revived Neo-Platonism, of the reconciliation of the antique with the Christian, 
and of the enhanced view of the “dignity of man,” is to make of the artists phi- 
losophers and poets and to discount the fact that they were essentially skilled 
craftsmen who learned their techniques and secured their knowledge of perspec- 
tive, chiaroscuro, and of human anatomy simply through practical training in 
an ordinary workshop little subject to influences of any formal philosophy. 
Furthermore, to attribute the change in style mainly to the revived Neo-Platon- 
ism is to slight the influence of such precursors as Giotto and Masaccio who 
contributed much to their successors and who obviously were not influenced 
by this cult of the Florentine Academy. Again, to suggest that art shifted from 
a “Christocentric interest” to a “theocentric interest” as the result of humanism, 
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as is exemplified in the original design for St. Peters and in some of the paintings 
of Michelangelo and Raphael, without at the same time reminding the reader 
that one of Raphael’s strongest genres is the Madonna and the Child, certainly 
no “theocentric” concept, and without taking into account Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper and his other works, all also nontheocentric, is to focus unduly 
on one style only. Neo-Platonism had its influence, but it was not so pervasive 
as to displace other influences foreign to humanism. 

But these several objections aside, the work is undoubtedly of great merit. 
Particularly valuable are the author’s independence of judgment and his readi- 
ness to re-examine old established views to determine their validity. Thus he 
discounts the import for western Europe of the Turkish westward expansion; 
disputes the alleged novelty of the “balance of power” in Renaissance Italy; and 
appraises Leonardo da Vinci as but an indifferent precursor of modern science. 
This fresh approach to staid views makes the work a substantial contribution 
to the historical literature on the Renaissance, and all those concerned with the 
teaching of the Renaissance will have to take it into account. 


Emit L 
University of Utah MIL LUCKI 


THE LIFE-GIVING MYTH AND OTHER ESSAYS. By A. M. Hocart. 
Edited, with an introduction, by Lord Raglan. (252 pages, $4.00. New York: 
Grove Press, 1953.) 


That myth is more than the creation of fancy, is, indeed, closely related in all 
lands to its ritualistic origins and serves in a vital relationship the end of pro- 
moting life more abundantly will hardly be regarded as a novel thesis in our 
myth-conscious age. Modern anthropologists and classical scholars, at least 
since the time of Frazer’s monumental work, have painstakingly re-examined 
the nature of myth and have sought to restore it to its sources in ritualistic 
practices. The present collection of essays by the late A. M. Hocart makes, of 
course, no claim of novelty, but provides, rather, additional evidence for the 
thesis which he first presented with his volume Kingship in 1927. 

Hocart’s essays, written over a period of years and here assembled for the first 
time, are valuable because they serve as a summary of the methods employed 
by modern anthropologists to overcome the practice, employed since the Renais- 
sance, of removing myth from the ritualistic texts, discarding the latter, and 
regarding the myth unadorned, the myth as fanciful creation as the important 
concern. Nineteenth century scholars, imbued with the principle derived from 
classical studies of regarding myth as ornament, approached the myths of Egypt, 
Babylonia, and India as anthologists of legend, arranging in neat systems the 
mythology after the fashion of the Hellenistic mythologists. Then, as Hocart 
put it, they “threw the rest of the text on the rubbish-heap.” Hocart, like other 
modern scholars, has been hard at work at the task of restoration, of reuniting 
the myth with the ritualistic text so that the meaning may emerge in terms of a 
working system of belief. 
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Hocart possessed ingenuity and rare imagination to supplement his classical 
training and his researches in Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, Ceylon, India, and elsewhere. 
The kind of intelligence demonstrated in this book is not unlike that employed 
by the writer of the best detective fiction. And Hocart never loses sight of first 
principles, of the vital interrelationship of myth and ritual, and of the natural, 
almost compulsive, action of the latter. His writing possesses that “feeling for the 
right thing,” of which an ounce is worth “tons of critique,” as Hocart himself 
declares in another connection. 

Hocart’s method, and, it seems to this reviewer, the method of the best 
modern students of myth, rejects the rationalism of nineteenth century scholars 
like Niebuhr or like Grote, who “thought he was reducing Greek history to 
reason,” whereas, in reality, “we now see that he was reading Victorian liberalism 
into Athenian politics.” The tendency to reverse anything the ancients them- 
selves declared has for some time been meeting a healthy reaction. As Hocart 
declares: 

It is when a people’s habits of thought are remotest from ours that we should treat them 
most tenderly, yet it is precisely then that Modern Critique becomes most high-handed: whole 
aspects of thought are liable to be ignored or denied simply because they do not square with 
European rationalism. In vain pundit after pundit comes forth and states in no equivocal 
language that the Indian king is a god, or even several gods; the European scholar will not 
accept their assurance; these statements, he explains, do “not imply any divinity of the king, 
but merely that he is as much superior to the lowest caste as the gods are to mankind.” Why 


cannot the Indian mean what he says? One suspects that the true reason is that such a doctrine 
sounds like blasphemy to unaccustomed ears. 


The necessity of attempting to enter into the point of view of other ages is 
recognized by Hocart, but, more important, is the necessity “of adopting their 
premises and reasoning from them.” The result, as Hocart applies the method, 
is exciting indeed. The point of all the articles in the present collection might 
well be illustrated by a quotation from his essay on the origins of money. He 
writes: 


When the economist and the anthropologist say that the circular shape of coins is due to con- 
venience, they are looking at the matter from the point of view of the modern European, who 
has secularised coinage. When they say that currency was devised to overcome the limitations 
and inconveniences of barter, they are imputing to ancient man the motives which would sway 
a modern financier. They are victims of the dangerous fallacy that because a custom serves 
a certain purpose it was invented for that purpose. If we divest ourselves of our modern 
preconceptions and study the evidence, we are driven to the conclusion that currency had a 
religious origin, that it began with amulets which were worn or stored because they contained 
a protecting spirit. 

Myth can only be understood in relation to the affairs of everyday life. The 
myth is life-giving because it is invoked in behalf of the prosaic needs of “food, 
health, and progeny.” And the myth itself confers, or helps to confer, “the 
object of men’s desire — life.” Knowledge is the first requisite; it is essential and 
bestows life. But knowledge alone, knowledge without works, grows sterile, and 
the myth divorced from action dies. Hocart traces the relation of the myth to 
the affairs of everyday life around the world in the practical actions of peoples 
everywhere, observing the myth describe the ritual and the ritual enacting 


the myth. 
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The word myth, as Hocart points out again, has too commonly been associ- 
ated in our own time with fiction, a fact which results from its associaticn with 
a set of traditions in which we do not believe. But, says Hocart, “it is necessary 
to go back to the original meaning —a sacred story; a story which purports to 
be true, and which research shows more and more to be true in essentials, how- 
ever much the details may become distorted. It is a true record of ritual.” 

One recognizes the charge commonly brought against the claims made for 
myth by modern scholars; such claims, so goes the indictment, are too inclusive. 
All mythical studies are eventually reduced to the categories of either/or. 
Hocart has provided his own rebuttal. “When you see a man reducing many 
things to one,” he writes, “it is natural to get alarmed, to think he has a bee 
in his bonnet; but my friend forgets we all have one great bee in our bonnets 
and that is Life —life for ourselves, life for our progeny, as much life as is 
possible with as great a margin as possible over bare existence. When we want 
a thing we devise means to obtain it. One technique for securing life we call 
ritual.” That, essentially, is Hocart’s position: So long as man shall seek life 
more abundantly, myth and ritual shall occupy a central position in his existence. 


Lewis and Clark College JoHN J. Gross 


MICHAEL, THE BISHOP’S SON, A Play for the Mind of Man. By Norman 
Christensen. (175 pages, $5.00. Illustrated by Leslie Lambson. Distributed by 
Associated Artists, New York and San Francisco, and by the author, Logan, 


Utah.) 


Mr. Christensen has published a poetic drama at a time when what is left of 
the theater is dedicated almost wholly to productions aimed at Hollywood 
and written in flat reportorial prose. Whatever the merits of the play, this 
in itself is an act of some literary courage. 

Superbly bound and printed, Michael, the Bishop’s Son portrays the final 
span in the life of the nephew, foster son, and intended heir of an eighteenth 
century ecclesiastic, the Bishop of Carlisle. Reading at Seminary — extracur- 
ticularly, of course — the then revolutionary works of Bacon, Locke, Voltaire, 
and other rationalists and skeptics, the youth loses his childhood faith and with 
it his conscience. His heresies and personal indiscretions having been revealed 
to the Bishop by two scheming priests, Fathers John and Andrew, Michael is 
excommunicated and cast off by his foster father. In reprisal he not only drags 
down the Bishop of Carlisle but seduces to shame and suicide his childhood 
sweetheart, Florie, abandons his mother to death in poverty, and kills two men 
in mortal combat. But conscience reasserts itself in the end, and he goes to the 
common tomb of his foster father, his mother, and his beloved to- swallow a 
lethal potion. 

Related even thus baldly, it will be seen that Mr. Christensen’s drama has 
‘the potentialities of high poetic tragedy. The theme is a powerful one, no less 
pertinent today than to the period in which the play has its setting. But treating 
it in dramatic and poetic terms is a formidable undertaking. The eighteenth 
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century was a period of great prose. Its religious disputes, like its philosophy and 
its science, tended to be dryly intellectual as did its most characteristic poetry.* 
To deal with it convincingly in terms of the emotions and the imagination, as 
poetic drama must do, is a challenge to talents of the highest order. This is 
precisely what Mr. Christensen undertakes, and his play must be looked at 
in terms of its poetry, its dramatic structure, and its satisfaction of the traditional 
demands of tragedy if we are to determine the success with which it realizes 
its possibilities. 

Mr. Christensen’s poetry presents problems, the most serious of which arise 
from the style he employs. Blank verse remains the most effective form for 
poetic drama in English, as it has been since Marlowe. During the past fifty 
years, however, poets have shown that it is capable of infinite adaptations, 
bringing it nearer to the idiom of everyday speech. The successful adaptations 
of the form to modern stage speech by such playwrights as Maxwell Anderson, 
T. S. Eliot, and Christopher Fry are high level examples. 

It is somewhat puzzling that Mr. Christensen should have so largely dis- 
regarded these nearer models and have returned to the nineteenth century 
heroic drama tradition by modeling his verse, and with it his dramatic incidents, 
so obviously upon the Elizabethans. This vaulting manner lays the contemporary 
playwright open to dangers from which he could happily free himself by choos- 
ing a tone nearer the modern, as can be shown by reference to episodes from 
the play itself: . 

When a young heir presumptive has as boon companion a fat rogue given to 
wine, wenching, and witticisms, there are probably few readers who will not 
recall nostalgically that peer of all fat rogues of literature who is not only witty 
in himself but the cause that wit is in other men. When a young lover appears 
at the chamber window of his beloved and looking down on a dimly lit garden 
breathes lyric periods to the dawn as he takes his final leave, the reader is under- 
standably reminded of another chamber window, another pair of star-crossed 
lovers —and other lines. Or, when an aged potentate, treacherously shorn 
of power by his near of kin, walks out into a night storm declaiming, 


Blow, you devils, howl and blow! 

Fresh out of hell these monsters swirl 

To stay the hand of mercy for the lost! 
Rage and tear, you fiends, writhe and rend! 


— coming across such lines, even the most charitably disposed reader might 
easily find himself remembering another fallen potentate who carries into 
another night storm a tempest in his mind by comparison with which the lesser 
is scarce felt. 

The verse is of uneven quality and it is not always clear from the context 
why the author shifts from prose to verse or from verse to prose, but the play 
contains long passages in which there is a satisfying sense of poetic competence. 





* See (1) Catholics and Unbelievers in Eighteenth Century France, by R. R. Palmer (Prince- 
ton, 1939), and (2) Philosophy of the Enlightenment, by Ernst Cassirer (Princeton, 1951). 
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Notable among these is the second scene of Act Two where Florie, vowed to 
the Church against her will, is visited clandestinely by Michael for the first time 
after taking the veil. The lines rise to a high level of lyric tenderness without 
sacrificing the terse economy demanded by dramatic dialogue. 

A look at the dramatic structure reminds us of the familiar Broadway saw, 
“Good plays are not written, but re-written.” Michael needs more than anything 
else the ruthless surgery of a practical “play doctor,” applied preferably in 
rehearsal. That brutal parsimony which decrees that every scene, indeed every 
line, of a modern play must simultaneously reveal character and advance the plot 
is too often disregarded. Although individual scenes are moving and powerful, 
the play recalls the loose, sometimes incoherent structure of the Elizabethans 
and their nineteenth century imitators rather than the compactness of post- 
Ibsen dramaturgy. 

The indispensably necessary question of this play whose consideration is un- 
fortunately scanted for matters less important is the development of the char- 
acters of Michael and Florie to genuinely tragic proportions. That the author 
intends this development is indicated by his prologue, which concludes: 

From morn till eve 
The spotlight of the sun illumines all 
Our daily doings, while at night the moon 


Softens the setting for the tragic scene, 
And death is paramount. 


After all that has been written on the subject from Aristotle to Reinhold 
Niebuhr, it seems hardly necessary to refute the implication of this passage that 
a play is tragedy because it ends unhappily in death. It is sufficient to say that 
neither Florie nor Michael is developed to the full inner stature that would 
have made the fate of either tragic. 

Florie’s death is at most pathetic. She is the victim of a passion forbidden 
to one vowed as she is — however unwillingly — to Christ. Her limitation as a 
tragic heroine is that her passion seems not so much irresistible as merely un- 
resisted. The inevitable exposure leaves her no course but suicide. 

Michael fares little better. Hardly more than a willful adolescent throughout 
the first three acts, he seems intended to represent the Byronic hero in revolt 
against the conventions. Finally overtaken by the consequences of his willful- 
ness, he goes to the family tomb to expiate his remorse of conscience. The scene 
might have been more deeply moving with fewer words if there had been 
adequate preparation for it. As it is it comes tardy off, the author apparently 
relying on a soliloquy of some seven pages to disclose a conflict within the soul 
of Michael barely hinted at before. But as Niebuhr reminds us, “Tragedy elicits 
admiration as well as pity because it combines nobility with guilt.” His character 
elevated by few traces of nobility before the end, Michael’s death is admittedly 
painful. It is scarcely tragic. 

Ira N. Haywarp 


Utah State Agricultural College 
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THE ALIEN VISION OF VICTORIAN POETRY. By E. D. H. Johnson. 
(xvi + 213 pages, $4.00. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952.) 


The supplementary title, “Sources of the Poetic Imagination in Tennyson, 
Browning, and Arnold,” suggests the scope of The Alien Vision in Victorian 
Poetry. The title does not, however, indicate the quality which makes the book 
genuinely useful to the student of literature who is concerned with more than 
the origin and components of the creative imagination. The thesis is that the 
Victorian men of letters, represented by Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold, 
resorted to a great variety of subterfuges in order to express their personal 
esthetic and intellectual principles in a guise acceptable to a public whose tastes 
often ran counter to these principles. Johnson presents a convincing argument 
that in much Victorian writing “the expressed content has a dark companion, 
its imaginative counterpart.” 

But whether or not one is convinced that the works of Tennyson and Brown- 
ing are schizophrenic veterans of the war between the poetic vision and Victorian 
taste, one must admit that Johnson’s study is a penetrating and illuminating 
analysis of some important poems of the Victorian Era. The Idylls of the King 
and The Ring and the Book are subjected to the careful scrutiny usually reserved 
for short poems. These analyses alone would make The Alien Vision a valuable 
contribution to literary criticism. 


University of Utah CLARICE SHORT 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By John 
Sirjamaki. Library of Congress Series on American Civilization. (227 pages, 
$4.25. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953.) 


This little book by a member of the sociology staff of the University of Min- 
nesota summarizes the status of the contemporary American family. The nine 
chapter headings suggest the content of the present volume: the family and 
society, European backgrounds, the family as an American institution, the 
practices of courtship, husband and wife, children and the status of childhood, 
aspects of family living, family dissolution, and the American family today and 
tomorrow. 

After reviewing the historic backgrounds in the early Roman Catholic and 
later English dissenting traditions, Dr. Sirjamaki points out the modifications 
of the American family which took place in.the American environment. The 
exigencies of the pioneering economy forced the family members to rely upon 
themselves for satisfying most of their daily wants. Manufacturing outside 
the home was yet to come. Self-sufficiency was achieved by the fabrication in the 
home of the clothing and many household needs, the processing and preparation 
of food, even the making of articles of furniture, although this was often the 
work of neighborhood craftsmen. Not only were physical needs met within the 
family; the home was also the center for religious worship, the teaching of 
children, and recreation. Gradually the development of resources outside the 
home for providing many family needs — nonmaterial as well as material — 
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resulted in the reduction and disappearance of some of the bonds which formerly 
held the family members in a state of close interdependence. At the same time, 
the commitment of American democracy to the importance of the individual, 
and ultimately to the equality of the sexes, tended to loosen the traditional ties 
of member to member. Even children came to be regarded as individuals with 
rights as well as duties in the family. 

The author concludes “that the solidarity of the family has been inevitably 
undermined by its loss of functions which has not yet been adequately compen- 
sated for by its increased social utility as a primary group of its members” (p. 52). 
The family he thinks is less stable and characterized by greater insecurity today 
than it ever was before. At the same time, he thinks “American marriages now 
are, on the whole, happier and better integrated than they were in earlier times” 
(p. 195), although “their emphasis upon its personality functions as well as the 
decay of family sentiment among them has imparted an instability to the family 
as an institution” (p. 195). “Here,” he continues, “is the present contradiction 
of American families: they are improved in quality but weaker in endurance 
today than before, and their permanence is largely dependent upon the human 
resources which couples bring to their particular marriages.” 

On the whole, Dr. Sirjamaki is more optimistic than most sociologists regarding 
the family. He points out that parents still face many old serious problems in 
relation to their children, husband-wife association, and the adjustment of the 
family itself to the larger society. What appears to be new and hopeful in the 
America of mid-century is a greater awareness of such problems. While people 
in earlier times endured frustrations and suffered under the galling circumstances 
of life, they today can air their problems with a family counselling service. They 
can get help from a wide range of agencies. And in general, parents today 
know more about rearing their children and have a greater awareness of their 
responsibilities to each other. 


ati ; Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


THE MUSE AT LENGTH, A Psychoanalytical Study of the Odyssey. By 
Arthur Wormhoudt. (159 pages, $2.75. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1953.) 


This will be a cruel review, but at times one feels, with Hamlet, the necessity 
to be cruel in order to be kind. For if books like The Muse at Length are not 
discouraged, what is to keep them from proliferating? How many more editors 
will be faced with sentences like the following? “When the voyeuristically pro- 
jected positive oedipal ring symbol is identified with in the negative oedipus 
complex communication of the abstractions becomes possible since here they 
are linked with the flow of sounds-liquid arising from identification with the 
breast” (p. 49). And how many more reviewers will, like the present one, feel 
the blood drain from their ears on reading that “one aspect of this quarrel [that 
between Poseidon and Odysseus] involves the mastery of self-discipline in toilet 
training?” (p. 44.) 
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The Muse at Length is “A Psychoanalytical Study of the Odyssey” (Dr. 
Wormhoudt extends his study to include the Oedipus and the Agamemnon 
plays), and the reviewer hastens to profess no hatred for the psychoanalytical 
method itself. While at times it has led to a great deal of nonsense, it has 
exposed many of our literary figures to a cold and honest light, free of the senti- 
mental steam that has fogged many a disciple’s vision. Moreover some of the 
works similar in aim to Dr. Wormhoudt’s (Miss Maud Bodkin’s, for example) 
have also examined the creations rather than the creators and have come out 
with memorable results. 

The layman’s first reaction, on reading Dr. Wormhoudt’s book, is to ask: 
Who laid out the rules to this game? Who is it that decided that the bird-symbol 
stands for the breast (p. 10)? On whose authority are we to take it that “the 
horse symbol points to the anal and sexual passivity of feminine identification 
in the negative oedipal phase?” (p. 35). One is aware, of course, that a great 
deal of work has been done on symbols; at the same time he wishes — even in 
the face of much criticism on “footnoting” — for a little specific information, 
to clear away doubts. 

Take the two examples above. Is it absolutely certain about the bird-symbol? 
Can one be definite about the horse? Has no one made counterclaims? Has 
no one come to their defense? If not, the literary reviewer can only marvel at 
this happy unanimity, and ponder again the enviable position of the exacter 
sciences. In literature, one who writes a sentence like the following: “The child 
sees the man astride the horse’s back both as an example of animal sexual union 
and as an attack from the rear and hence anal portion of the body” (p. 35)— 
in literature, I repeat, the writer of a sentence like that must be prepared to 
face all sorts of attacks, not only from the rear. 

There are other places where the position of the psychoanalytical scholar 
seems easier than most: he always has an alternative at hand. When Oedipus 
is attacked by Laius, Dr. Wormhoudt observes, Laius’ two-pronged goad “repre- 
sents the two breasts transferred from the pre-oedipal to the oedipal level” 
(p. 119). Here, one can hardly keep his imagination at rein: if it had been a 
one-pronged goad, would there not have been an answer at hand? — It would 
have represented the breast (if not what Dr. Wormhoudt euphemistically calls 
the “finger-symbol”), and one is back where he started. What if the goad had 
three prongs? . . . But subsidiary mammae often appear during pregnancy, and 
the psychoanalyst is safe up to, we believe, the number of six. But it seems too 
easy a game; I could never find much enthusiasm for a sport where nobody loses. 

Dr. Wormhoudt could, of course, cut short one’s flippancy with an injunction 
to read the psychoanalytic classics and become familiar with their terms. But 
even if one yields and professes ignorance, he still has doubts of the worth of 
books like this. Is it really true, he must ask himself, that “in the great epics 
like Paradise Lost, The Divine Comedy and the Odyssey the attention is focused 
on a quarrel about food stemming from the breast complex” (p. 108)? Do the 
Saracens in the Song of Roland represent, because of their dark skin, “the dirt 
which the child is taught to see in his excrement” (p. 44)? There may be traces 
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of the truth (though in these two instances even that is doubtful), but the larger 
truth has gone by the board. 

It is all too minor, too mechanical. It is like the acrostic approach to Shake- 
speare: any number can play. And, as in the Shakespearean counterpart, it adds 
nothing to the richness of the work at hand. One can only urge the prospective 
reader to leave, to lay the book down, to go home — if there are no other pros- 
pects — and give his child a sort of training that will not, in his later life, give 
such a marked color to his literary appreciations. 


; Jack GARLINGTON 
University of Utah 


IMPERIAL COMMUNISM. By Anthony T. Bouscaren. (356 pages, $3.75. 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1953.) 


We do not need a book to prove that the Soviet threat is that of a new and 
ruthless imperialism. What is needed is a documented account of how this 
imperialism operates. This book is not the book, for the reason that it encourages 
us to oversimplify the problem through the use of emotional language, by select- 
ing only that evidence which supports its thesis, and by interpreting this evidence 
in terms of a preconceived frame of reference. 

Professor Bouscaren discusses the failures of American foreign policy as though 
they were based on simple alternatives. For example, he blames the defeat of 
Nationalist China on the reluctance of the U.S. to furnish arms, never suggesting 
that other factors might have been at work nor stating the real alternatives which 
faced our policy makers. 

The world is black and white to the writer as his interpretations of the com- 
plex Spanish civil war show. He writes of the “liberation” of Madrid by Franco, 
of Spanish “neutrality” during World War II, as if the wrongs of communism 
made a right of Franco. Here, as elsewhere, we see a peculiar mixture of sources, 
the New York Times of 1937-39 for example, although the same paper made 
it clear later that many of its dispatches had been based on dubious authority. 
Whatever the source, Thomas Dewey (after his tour of officialdom), Freda 
Utley, Daniel Poling, Louis Budenz, primary sources such as the writing of 
Lenin, whatever the source it is swallowed whole. Contrary evidence is passed 
by. 

Since Bouscaren sees everything as contributing to a thesis, he makes such 
obvious mistakes in evaluation as in his discussion of Burma. The Burmese 
problem is not, as he would have us believe, a simple struggle of enlightened 
democracy against wicked communism, but also a fight of Christian-led Karens 
for ethnic realization and the common Asiatic fight for land. Again, he talks of 
the “harassment” of Chinese Nationalist troops by the Burmese. The Nationalist 
troops, numbering up to 20,000 have control over a large area in the Kengtung 
province of Burma where they live off the land. The “harassment” by the 
Burmese would seem justified and not mere softness toward communism. 
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For those who have not followed the policies which seem so obviously right, 
especially in hindsight, Bouscaren finds a ready label; these are the familiar 
“intellectuals,” dupes, “liberals,” pacifists, fellow travelers, anti-Americans, na- 
tionalistic fanatics, gullibles — the lunatic fringe. 

We would gain more insight from a discussion which avoided the ’tis- 
’tisn’t world of unreality and which analysed the Soviet threat in relation to 
other variables. What, for an example, is the relationship of Dutch Imperialism, 
religious fanaticism, poverty, nationalism and communism in Indo-China? (He 
explicitly discards poverty as a major factor, as just another “liberal” bit of non- 
sense.) It is only by answering such questions that we can intelligently face the 
new imperialism. 


HERBERT HACKETT 
University of Utah 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. By John Wisdom. (vi+282 
pages, $5.75. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Published in England 
at 22s. 6d; Oxford: Basil Blackwell.) 


Anyone who picks up this book on account of its title is almost certain to be 
disappointed, for it is far from being a treatise on the interrelations of philosophy 
and psychoanalysis. Instead it is a miscellany of fifteen essays and book reviews, 
all but one previously published elsewhere; and it is largely concerned with 
technical questions of logic, language, and epistemology. But the style has 
charm, and the topics discussed are important, even though their treatment is 
fragmentary and hardly for the uninitiated. Here is a sample: 


When some metaphysical philosophers said “Metaphysical questions are meaningless” some 
people took this paradox literally and opposed it vigorously. But others said “Ah I see you are 
using the word ‘meaningful’ in an extraordinary way of your own. If you mean by ‘a meaning- 
ful question’ one that is either scientific or mathematical then of course metaphysical questions 
aren’t meaningful.” And saying this they missed the point of the paradox. They aimed to 
castrate it, and did—as far as they were concerned. In the same way when Freud said of 
things which would not ordinarily have been called sexual that they are, some people opposed 
this but others cried “Peace, peace” when there was no peace. For they said “No doubt he is 
using ‘sexual’ in a special sense of his own.” 


The consequence is that though it is true it is extremely dangerous to say that philosophers 
and psycho-analysts are not speaking literally. It is even dangerous to say that their paradoxes 
are paradoxes. For only in the shock of taking a paradox literally will people give that attention 
to concrete detail which will enable them to break old habits of grouping and recognize not 
merely that an old classification blinds and distorts but how it does. (P. 273.) 


It may be worth noting that, as if “Wisdom” weren’t remarkable enough as 
a name for a philosopher, there are two philosophical John Wisdoms. This one 
is Professor of Philosophy in the University of Cambridge and has also written 
Other Minds. John Oulton Wisdom, on the other hand, is Lecturer in Logic 
and Scientific Method at the London School of Economics and has recently 
published Foundations of Inference in Natural Science. 


WILLIAM KENT 
University of Utah 
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THE NEW DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. By Michael Martin 
and Leonard Gelber. (vi+695 pages, $10.00. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952.) 


The purpose of this dictionary, say the authors in their preface, is “to provide 
a ready reference source of the subject matter of American history.” What 
makes it “ready,” I suppose, is its one-volume size, and this size has imposed 
serious limitations upon the work. The biographies, for example, have been 
restricted, in the authors’ words, “to those prominent personalities who, in the 
authors’ opinion, have most notably distinguished themselves. . . . In the other 
items it was necessarily left to the authors’ judgment to treat specific entries 
briefly or at length in terms of their evaluation of the significance of these items.” 
As a final effort to forestall criticism, the authors remark: “It will be easy for 
the reader to question the omission of a given entry. The only plea offered is 
the lack of space.” 

These prefatory statements having been given their fair weight, the scholar can 
turn to the dictionary itself. But here even the memory of the preface will not 
save him from a mild shock. For the work abounds in strange inconsistencies, 
omissions, and errors which even the most casual examination will reveal. 

The historian of science will discover accounts of George Becker, Bache, and 
Bigelow, but no entries for Winthrop, Gray, King, Peirce, Ward or Powell. When 
Peirce is mentioned in the entries on philosophy and on the Gilded Age, his 
name is misspelled to Pierce. 

The Western historian will discover no accounts of Gregg, Jim Bridger, 
Powell, or South Pass, and DeVoto will find that one of his books, The Year of 
Decision, has been given to John Dos Passos. While anthropologists will find 
a brief entry for Lewis Henry Morgan, they will find no mention of Ancient 
Society as one of his books. Art students will find Edward Hicks a painter of 
primitive portraits and Ryder with a middle initial of “B.” Historians of agri- 
culture will find that Taylor’s Arator “is the first analytical work on agriculture 
in the country.” And finally historiographers will think it an odd kind of 
selection which leaves out Brooks Adams, Herbert Baxter Adams, Becker, 
Prescott, Parrington, and many others. This in a book which gives twenty-three 
lines to General Patton, nine lines to Harlow Shapley, and nine lines to Burton 
K. Wheeler. 

Besides these strange omissions and glaring errors, the authors have left their 
work at many points with a striking emptiness of specific meaning. What one 
learns of Veblen, for example, is that he “had an important influence in the 
thinking of his time.” Of Edwards one discovers that he was an “important 
influence on thought of his time.” 

All of this one picks up in a quick turn through The New Dictionary. In no 
sense have I attempted a complete accounting. One concludes that while the 
work may be “ready” it is too incomplete and too unreliable to be of much 


value. Don D. WALKER 
University of Utah 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


“Lire, LIBERTY, AND THE 
PursuiT oF Happiness” 


In an address to the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, Robert 
Blakely made these comments con- 
cerning “Freedom, the University and 
Adult Education.” 

“If new points of view which are 
intellectually irresponsible are not tol- 
erated even though they may be re- 
futed intellectually, how safe are new 
points of view which are intellectually 
responsible?” Ortega, writing from 
Madrid in 1930, expressed the opinion 
that “a school . . . depends far more 
on the atmosphere of national culture 
in which it is immersed than it does 


on the pedagogical atmosphere created 
artificially within it.” It is Blakely’s 
argument that academic freedom de- 
pends upon the degree of intellectual 
freedom permitted in the nation at 


large. We should not forget “that 
when the principles of evidence and 
fairness are violated for one man no 
man is safe.” For their own survival 
the universities must train citizens who 
will value their personal freedom. “If 
the university is the treasure it claims 
to be, it will not be a cache of gold in 
the mountains or a pearl in an oyster 
but abroad in the land like the oxygen 
of the air. It will not be protecting its 
freedom by issuing statements on rights 
and responsibilities in the classroom 
and the laboratory. It will be making 
freedom work by helping adults exer- 
cise their trust with wisdom and skill.” 

If freedom is to be achieved or main- 
tained in America, the population 


must have the freedom to read. A 
statement prepared by the Westchester 
Conference of the American Library 
Association and the American Book 
Publishers Council in May, 1953, 
quotes an excerpt from a speech by 
President Eisenhower at Dartmouth 
College. 


Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think 
you are going to conceal faults by concealing 
evidence that they ever existed. Don’t be 
afraid to go in your library and read every 
book as long as any document does not offend 
our own ideas of decency. That should be 
the only censorship. 


How will we defeat Communism unless 
we know what it is? What it teaches — why 
does it have such appeal for men? Why are 
so many people swearing allegiance to it? 


Now we have got to fight it with something 
better. Not try to conceal the thinking of our 
own people. They are part of America and 
even if they think ideas that are contrary to 
ours they have a right to have them, a right 
to record them, and a right to have them in 
places where they are accessible to others. It 
is unquestioned or it is not America. 

Any curtailment of intellectual free- 
dom in America is a blow to the cause 
of freedom in the western world. Eu- 
ropean nations have considered Amer- 
ica the great living illustration that 
freedom is a_ practical possibility. 
America has been idealized as a land 
of the free. When Europe discerns 
evidence that America can no longer 
afford freedom, Europe will lose its 
faith in the principle of freedom. A 
letter from Howard Mumford Jones to 
the Editor of the New York Times, 
June, 1953, points out the detrimental 
effect of banning particular books from 
American libraries in Europe. 


I taught in the University of Munich in 
1950. In that time, the so-called ‘American 
Houses’ or information centers were immensely 
useful, among other reasons because they so 
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completely represented the antithesis of Nazi 
book-burning. The volumes and periodicals on 
their shelves were a cross section of American 
writing, the items being chosen for their 
literary or informational merit and for their 
representational virtues. I had some pleasure 
in indicating to my university students that 
in the United States the expression of opinion, 
right, middle, or left, was vigorous and free. 


I now learn from the Times that books by 
American authors who have come under the 
displeasure of the McCarran — McCarthy wing 
of the Senate have been removed from these 
libraries. . . . 


Surely we have abandoned traditional 
American principles of freedom of discussion 
and the free play of ideas when the two travel- 
ing representatives of Senator McCarthy can in 
effect order books removed from libraries — or 
else! Does the Senate really think the Ger- 
mans are impressed by this idiocy? 


I cannot think of any single measure more 


guaranteed to alienate thoughtful members ‘ 


of the German educated classes than this 
variant of book-burning. It reduces the Ameri- 
can information centers from representative 
libraries to propaganda agencies. 

And across the centuries comes the 
voice of Milton. “Since therefore the 
knowledge and survey of vice is in this 


world so necessary to the constituting 


of human virtue, and the scanning of 
error to the confirmation of truth, how 
can we more safely and with less dan- 
ger scout into the regions of sin and 
falsity than by reading all manner of 
tractates, and hearing all manner of 
reason?” (Areopagitica, 1644) 


% * * 


PUBLICATIONS 


Literary Masterpieces of the West- 
ern World. Edited by Francis Horn. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 
$3.50. 

Experiment. A Quarterly of New 
Poetry. Published at 6565 Windermer 
Road, Seattle 5, Washington. The All- 
Pacific Northwest Issue of Fall, 1953, 
will have Richard Eberhart as guest 
editor. The All-British issue of Win- 
ter, 1953-1954 will be edited by Roland 
Ryder-Smith. Subscriptions are $1.50 
a year. Single copies are 45c. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


(As reported in American Quarter- 
ly, Summer, 1953.) The Committee 
on American Civilization at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania is offering a 
two year post-doctoral fellowship for 
the purpose of studying the problem 
of science and general culture. “Dur- 
ing the first year he [the fellow] will 
study the place of science in general 
culture with special reference to Amer- 
ican civilization, past and present. Dur- 
ing the second year he will continue 
his studies by offering an experimental 
advanced course as a part of the un- 
dergraduate and graduate program in 
American Civilization.” 

(As announced by the American 
Association of University Women.) 
Twenty-five fellowships are offered by 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women to American women for 
advanced study or research during the 
academic year 1954-1955. In general, 
the $2,000 fellowships are awarded to 
young women who have completed 
residence work for the Ph.D. degree or 
who have already received the degree; 
the $2,500-$3,500 awards to the more 
mature scholars who need a year of 
uninterrupted work for writing and 
research. Unless otherwise specified, 
the fellowships are unrestricted as to 
subject and place of study. 

Applications and supporting materi- 
als must reach the office in Washing- 
ton by December 15, 1953. For detailed 
information concerning these fellow- 
ships and instructions for applying, 
address the Secretary, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, American Associ- 


ation of University Women, 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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PUBLISHERS AND PUBLICATIONS 


“Although the 36 university presses 
constitute but 10.8% of all United 
States publishers that published five 
or more books in 1952, and although 
they published some 7.6% of the num- 
ber of titles, they have done pretty 
well in the ‘Fifty Books of the Year’ 
exhibit of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. Of the fifty fine books 
chosen two were from the lists of Col- 
umbia, three each from Princeton and 
California, two each from Illinois and 
Yale, and one each from Hawaii, Loy- 
ola, Chicago, Oklahoma, and Texas.” 
(The Pleasures of Publishing. Colum- 
bia University Press, May, 1953.) 


*% *% * 
FoUNDATIONS 


The Great Books Foundation, which 
describes itself as the biggest “univer- 
sity in the world” — without a cam- 
pus, an endowment, tuition fees, or a 
faculty — sponsored a leadership con- 
ference at Asilomar on the Monterey 
Peninsula in California from June 13 
to June 20. About thirty prospective 
leaders from California, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, and New Mexico read 
and discussed Plato, Aristotle, and 
Shakespeare under the supervision of 
four regular staff members, including 
Gordon Dupee, president of the Foun- 
dation. Particularly emphasized were 
techniques for evoking intelligent, rele- 
vant, responsible, and lively discussion. 
There are no teachers, no experts, no 
lecturers in the Great Books discussion 
group, just a pair of leaders who ask 
but never answer questions and fifteen 
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or twenty men and women who want 
to help each other understand what a 
given book says. The assumption the 
Foundation makes is that genuinely 
great books can be read with under- 
standing and profit by laymen of wide- 
ly varying occupations, interests, beliefs, 
training, and intelligence — especially 
if people will meet and talk about their 
common reading experiences. 

The Foundation is a nonprofit cor- 
poration whose operating expenses de- 
rive from gifts and from the sale of the 
paper-backed Great Books published in 
Illinois. The Foundation, whose head- 
quarters are 59 East Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois, is prepared to give 
assistance to communities anywhere in 
the establishment of discussion groups. 


The New York Foundation and the 


‘John Hay Whitney Foundation an- 


nounce the extension of the Whitney 
Visiting Professors Program to include 
six additional appointees for 1953-54 
who will be known as “New York 
Foundation Professors.” The Visiting 
Professors Program was begun in 1952 
by the Whitney Foundation to make 
possible the full utilization of distin- 
guished retired professors by paying the 
Visiting Professors’ salary and traveling 
expenses while they are in residence 
at small, independent liberal colleges 
throughout the United States. It is 
hoped that other foundations will fol- 
low the example set by the New York 
Foundation to extend this program 
which is making a definite contribution 
to American culture. 
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